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$2.50 per Year 


Education in the United States 


Helpful Books for Teachers 


Edited by NicuoLtas Murray Butler, President of Columbia 
University, in the City of New York. 


Price, $2.50 


The frequently-expressed need for a book giving a com- 
plete view of American education in outline is satisfactorily 
met inthis volume. It consists of twenty monographs, each 
written by an eminent specialist, on the various phases of 
American education. The introduction by the editor sets 
forth the underlying principles governing American educa- 
tional activity to the present time. Among the authors of 
the various monographs are: Commissioner Draper of the 
State uf New York, the late Dr. William T. Harris, formerly 
Commissioner of Education of the United States, and Dr. 
Elmer Elisworth Brown, the present Commissioner. 


Chamberlain’s Standards in 
Education, Including In- 
dustrial Training 


By Henry B. 8., Dean and Pro- 
fessor of Education, Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasa- 
dena, California. 


The present widespread agitation for a more purposeful 
curriculum is fully recognized by this work on practical 
pedagogy. It discusses modern elementary education in a 
helpful manner, setting forth its acknowleged defects of 
standard, and presenting suggestions for the introduction of 
more industrial training. The book is broad in the best 
sense, and every problem affecting the school and its relation 
to the outside world is dealt with so simply and convincingly 
as to be clear to everybody, whether teachers or parents. 
Only the great issues of education are considered. 


Gillette’s Vocational Education 


By Joun M. Giuietre, Professor of Sociology, U niversity of 
North Dakota. 


Price, $1.00 


In this volume is presented for teachers, superintcndents, 
and teachers’ reading circles an illuminating discussion of 
the present general movement for vocational education. By 
this phrase is meant not only industrial education, but all 
the training courses needed to meet the practical demands 
of life. The author explains at some length the principles, 
demands, and methods of vocational education; be states 
the grounds upon whieh hopes of success may reasonably 
rest; he indicates some actual results gained by schools con- 
ducted on more practical lines; and he points out others 
which would follow upon the reorganization of our educa- 
tional system in general 


Farnsworth’s 
Education Through Music 


By Cuartrs HuBertT Adjunct Professor of 
Music, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 


Price, $1.00 


A book which enables teachers to teach music in their 
schools with the same ease and success as the ordinary 
branches of study. It ig at once a rule, a guide, and an in- 
spiration, and points out the place of music in the general 
educational scheme, It lays out the work, step by step, for 
each year of the elementary school, and never leaves the 
teacher in doubt ub what to teach; the end to be accom 
plished is plainly indjcated. Detailed information is given 
as to the processes of music reading, musie writing, and 
song interpretation. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF TEACHERS’ BOOKS 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE FREE LIST BILL. 


Having disposed of the reciprocity 
bill, the House is now giving atten- 
tion to the free list bill, which is in- 
tended to supplement it, and to give 
consolation to farmers who feel ag- 
grieved over certain features in the 
reciprocity agreement. This bill 
will be proceeded with in a more 
leisurely manner, and it is certain to 
be vehemently attacked at various 
points. In fact, it was thrown to- 
gether without much chance for pre- 
liminary investigation as to its sc 
and effect: and probably with no se- 
rious expectation that it would be 
passed in its present form. It can, 


of course, be put through the House 


as a part of the definitely deter- 
mined Democratic program, but to 
get it through the Senate will be 
quite another matter. 


THE INCOME TAX. 
The adjournment of the New Jer- 


_sey legislature without ratifying the 


proposed income tax amendment to 
the federal constitution apparently 
makes it certain that the five favor- 
Ing votes from state legislatures 
which are yet needed to make the 
amendment valid cannot be had 
from the legislatures now in session, 
It has been gntite generally assumed, 
in the discussion of this amendment, 
that the power which it is proposed 
to confer upon the federal govern- 
ment would not be used, except in 
grave national emergency. 
But to those who hold this view it 
must be disquieting to notice that 
Senator Brown, who has been one of 
the most active promoters of the 
proposed tax, has a bill already 
drawn awaiting the ratification of 
the amendment, to impose an income 
tax of $100,000,000 in order to make 
zood the revenue which may be lost 
through a revision of the tariff. 


THE SPNATE “INSURGENTS.” 


Consideration of the Canadian 
reciprocity bill in the Senate has 
been delayed by a contest over the 
constitution of the Senate commit- 
tees. The Republican “insurgents” 
have insisted upon full recognition 
in the committee appointments. 
Their demands have been partly 
met, but it has been difficult to sat- 
isfy them. Their definite segrega- 
tion into a group demanding sepa- 
rate recognition serves to emphasize 
the division which exists among Re- 
publicans; and it might even sug- 
gest a new party alignment if it 
were not difficult to comprehend for 
precisely ‘what the “insurgents” 
stand. The dividing line is not 
nearly so distinct as it was, for ex- 
ample, in the case of the Free Silver 
Republicans fifteen or twenty years 
ago. 


LABOR UNIONS AND DYNAMIT- 


The whole country been 
stirred by the arrest of three men, 
one of them the secretary and 
treasurer of the national organiza- 
tion of Bridge and Structural Iron- 
workers, on the charge of being con- 
cerned in the dynamiting of the 
building of the Los Angeles Times 
last October, by which twenty-one 
persons were killed. The arrests 
were made on evidence collected by 
one of the best-known American de- 
tectives. Stores of dynamite at 
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three points to which the accused 
had access, certain trade marks in- 
dieating that the dynamite came 
from a common source and that the 
one known to have been used at 
Los Angeles; the discovery of clocks 
and other mechanical appliances; 
the alleged existence of receipts for 
payments made ‘to the dynamiters 
are among the proofs relied) upon. 
There is, naturally enough, an out- 
burst of indignation among labor 
unions at what they regard as a con- 
Spiracy to discredit their organiza- 
tions, and there is, also naturally 
enough, just public indignation over 
a series of dynamiting crimes in, dif- 
ferent parts of the country attrib- 
uted to trade union inspiration. But 
there is no reason why either side 
should jump to conclusions before 
the case has been tried. 


PEACE IN MEXICO. 


Peace negctiat ons are in progress 
in Mexico, and tireanwhile a truce in 
military operat ons has been agreed 
upon. There s:ems to be a reason- 
able prospect t at a favorable con- 
clusion may be reached. The tem- 
per in which President Diaz has re- 
ceived these overtures is not at all 
that of a masterful despot. He ap- 
pears to welcome the opportunity for 
negotiation, and manifests a dispo- 
sition to make concessions to the in- 
surgent elements. Short of accept- 
ing personal humiliation, he will 
probably yield all that can reason- 
ably be asked of him. The attitude 
of the Vice-President seems to be 
less clear. Whether he will be will- 
ing to take himself out of the way 
in order to facilitate an adjustment 
is questioned; but some way will be 
found to deal with that situation. 
Meanwhile, it is a relief to have a 
check put to the indiscriminate 
bloodshed. 


$50,000 FOR A BIBLE. 


It is interesting that this year of 
the tereentenary of the King James 
translation of the Bible should wit- 
ness the highest price ever paid for 
a single copy of the Scriptures. At 
the Hoe sale in New York a copy of 
the famous Gutenberg or “forty- 
two-line Latin Bible” sold for $50,- 
000 to a representative of Henry E. 
Huntington after active bidding in 
which scores of the best-known col- 
lectors in Europe and America par- 
ticipated. Only seven copies of this 
Bible—the first ever printed from 
movable type—are known to be in 
existence. One of these is the prop- 
erty of Mr. Morgan. The_ highest 
price previously brought by any 
copy of this Bible was $20,000. The 
vast increase of wealth has made 
prices possible for rare books and 
paintings which were not dreamed 
of a generation ago. 


HOME RULE NOT SHELVED. 

The Unionists in the House of 
Commons made an adroit attack 
upon the government by introducing 
an amendment to the pending Par- 
liament bill, under which any meas- 
ures relating to an independent Par- 
liament and eXecutive for Ireland 


‘would be excluded from the pro- 


posed limitation of the Lords’ veto. 
Mr. Balfour supported this amend- 
ment by the claim that home rule 
for Ireland was not an issue in the 
last election, and that the govern- 
ment was now forcing it upon Par- 
liament without any sanction from 
the people. But Mr. Asquith met 
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the» issue without evasion. He- 
pointed to. the campaign utterances 
of the Unionists themselves as proof 
that this issue was fought out in the- 
election; and he affirmed that the 
cabinet is unswervingly of the opin- 
lon that the people expect it to enact 
a home rule measure. .The Unionist 
amendment was defeated by a ma- 
jority of ninety-four; and, except 
that a handful of Liberals abstained 
from voting, the government held its 
full vote. 


NEW TROUBLES IN MOROCCO. 


If Morocco had not been such a 
storm centre in the past, and offered 
s0 Many perplexing problems to Eu- 
ropean statesmen, the world at large: 
would regard with composure the 
siege of the capital, Fez, by a lot of 
rebel tribesmen. But, under the 
agreement ‘of the Algeciras confer- 
ence, France is under peculiar re- 
sponsibilities with reference to the- 
government of Morocco. A French 
captain is in command of the Su)- 
tan’s troops, and he has under him 
also a French division of soldiers; 
and the situation has become so se- 
rious that France is hurrying a large 
force to Casablanca to be ready for 
emergencies. Moreover, among the 
imperiled population of Fez there 
are several Americans and a consid- 
erable number of Europeans. With 
all the rest, there is uneasiness lest 
Germany misunderstand or misin- 
terpret the French movements. 


Building Additions to the Remington: 
Typewriter Factory. 


Workmen are busy at the Reming- 
ton typéwriter factory, Ilion, N. Y., 
putting two new floors upon the 
main building and putting up a new 
three-story administration building. 
As each of the two new factory 
floors will be 330 by fifty feet and 
the other new building sixty by forty 
feet, the floor space at the Reming- 
ton works will be materially in- 
creased. The total floor space will 
then be equal to that of a one-story 
building forty-two feet wide and a 
mile and three-quarters long. Three 
hundred additional hands will be 
added to the Remington factory 
forces when the new additions are 
complete. 

Increased manufacturing facilities 
have been urgently needed at the- 
Remington factory for some time. 
Ever since last October the factory 
has been running under heavy night 
and day schedules, and in that period 
all Remington production records 
have been replaced with new marks. 
This forced draught at the factory 
has been necessitated by the record- 
breaking pace the Remington sales 
organization is maintaining all over 
the world. And this pace is con- 
stantly getting faster: Conse- 
quently, still further additions to the 
Remington works are expected in the 
hear future because the present in- 
crease in facilities will only take 
care of the needs of the present. 


Even if a woman can’t drive a nail 
straight, when she is good looking 
she can generally find a man to drive- 
it for her.—Somerville Journal. 


When a man quits smoking just to- 
please a woman, he does it with the 
knowledge that if she is really fond: 
of him she will let him smoke again. 
—Somerville Journal. 
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TWO NEW 
“Record Breaking’’ Series 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 

The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 
_ Language of Childhood 

Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


A Sane Phonic Method, Developing the Thought Element 
through Action, Rhythm and Sound. Superior to any series 
of primary readers ever published in Simplicity of Method, 
in Literary Content, and in Mechanical Excellence. Valuable 
either as Basal or Supplementary. The Teacher’s Manual 
provides daily lessons worked out in detail for the guidance of 
the teacher. 


PRIMER . . . 30c. SECOND READER . - 420. 
FIRST READER 360, MANUAL. . - - 500, 


50c 
GOODWIN’S COURSE IN 
SEWING 


By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 


A new three-book series of thoroughly graded and practical 
Sewing Books, carefully and completely illustra for pu- 
ils and teachers. 
ou can now introduce graded instruction in Sewing in your 
schools, whether you employ # special supervisor of Domestic 
Science or not, and ata minimum of expense. Tissue paper 
patterns accompany Books II. and III., free. 


BOOK 1, 50c. BOOK Il, 60c, BOOK Ill, 60c, 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY 
25 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 


The Manual Arts Drawing Books 


Formerly published by Messrs. D. C. Heath & Company. 

Drawing Books that emphasize the Manual and 
Industrial Arts. Notable for their simpiicity, their 
beauty and their treatment of Design. 


Books I, Il, and Il price per donca. $1.80 
“IV, V, Vi, VIII, 


The Parallel Course Drawing Books 


Formerly published by Messrs. D. C. Heath€& Company. 

Adapted to the needs of Rural and Ungraded 
Schools, four books, one for each two grades. Price 
per dozen $1.80. 


The Progressive Drawing Books 


The Progressive or Step by Step method of 
presentation makes this series of books especially 
adapted to the needs of the classroom teacher who 
is wholly or largely responsible for the success of 
the work. 


Books I, ll and Ill » price perdozen $1.80 
V, Vi, VIE 2.40 


“ Prang Water Colors’’ for 40 Years 
the Standard! 
YOUR correspondence is in'bited 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta 


To Superintendents and 
Boards of Education 


Are you looking for Teachers of Music, 
Drawing or any Special Subjects taught 
in Public Schools? If so, here are 
some facts regarding this school which 
may be of interest to you. 


made a specialty of training youn 
subjects. Our graduates are teaching in 


in greatdemand. All our courses are de- 
signed especially for Public School work. 


Faculty and’ the thorough training we pive, 
Exclusively to 
Training Teachers in ractica 


TheThomas Normal Training School 


For more than twenty years we have Music, Drawi ng, Domestic We invite 
men and women to teach these Science, Domestic Art,Man- at 
every state in the country, and they are ‘ual Training,Physical 
Training. 


weoweoursuccess. Several large 
are devoted exclusively to school work. 
Our equipmentis modern and complete, 
the Faculty competent, and the practical 


correspondence from 


Catalogue and 


THE SECRETARY, 
3020 North Grand Boulevard West, Detroit, Mich. 


First pledge of blithesome May, 
which children pluck, and full 
of pride, uphold.—Lowell. 


DIXON’S MANUAL TRAINING PENCILS are held 
up before the schools of the country as an example of 
what American skill and labor can produce. They 
come in nine grades from BB to HHHHHHH and are 
sold at a surprisingly low price. If you don’t want 
them for shop work, they are just as useful for free- 
hand drawing and design. 


We will show them to you on receipt of 16 cents in 
stamps. After you have received your package you 
will feel grateful to us for bringing these pencils to 
your notice. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
JERSEY CITY, WN. J- 
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PINOCCHIO IN AFRICA 


Translated from the Italian of E. Cherubini by Angelo 
Patri. Illustrated by Charles Copeland. 

The story of Pinocchio and his adventures, the 
best-known and best-loved of all the stories written 
far the children of Italy, has also become a favorite 
among Americanchildren. This new volume carries 
Pinocchio into a new land and among more amusing 
experiences. The translation is full of the same 
whimsical: humor that delights Italian children. 
The illustrations possess the same delightful in- 
terest that characterizes those in the original 
Pinocchio. 


Other volumes in the 


**ONCE UPON A TIME”’ SERIES 
Aanrud’s Lisbeth Longfrock (Poulsson). 
Chandler’s In the Reign of Coyote, 


Collodi’s Pinocchio, the Adventures of a Mar- 
ionette (Cramp). 


Laboulaye’s Quest of the Four-Leaved Clover 
(Field), 


Spyri’s Moni the Goat Boy (Kunz). 
(Bach volume, 40 cents) 


Ginn and Company 
i | 29 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Why the New-World 
Speller Succeeds 


1. It is the only speller, which shows the children how to 
study. 


2. It has short lessons. Much of the poor spelling of to-day 


is the result of giving children too many new words to 
master at a time. 


$. Itis practical. It has been tested in the classroom and is 
the result of years of thoughtful teaching. 


4. It provides more review and drill on common words than 
any other speller. 


5. It teaches words‘as they occur in phrases and in sentences 
as well as singly. 


6. Itis varied. There is nut a trace of deadening routine. 


7. It is interesting. The interest springs from the matter 
itself, not from something outside of spelling. 


8. It provides for the vocabulary the pupil will need to use in 
his written work—no unusual and unnecessary words. 


9. It teaches homonyms separately, so that they will not be 
confused. 


10. [t groups together words of similar meaning and thus 
induces thought. 


11, It leads the pupil to make his own rules for spelling. 
12, It teaches pupils to see difficult combinations of letters 
and to scrutinize new words for such combinations. 


13. It not only sends the pupil to the dictionary but shows 
him how to use it. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED MODIFI- 
CATIONS 
By W. A. Baldwin Principal Hyannis, Mass., Normal School. 


Price 5.cents each 


New England Publishing Co. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 


ILLUSTRATED EXERCISES IN 
DESIGN. 


BY ELIZABETH GARRABRANT BRANCH 


A beautiful new book on Design, fully illus- 
trated in black’ and white. Now on the 
press. The order of development is logically 
presented in eight chapters covering— 
SPACING (Straight Lines and Curves) 
PRINCIPLES (Composition and Design Units) 
RHYTHM (Lines, Movement, Units) 
PICTURES (Spacing, Balance, Rhythm) 


70 pages, size 7 x 11 Price per copy, $1.25 
Advance Orders now being taken 


The Prang Educational Company 
113 University Place, New York 
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Any Underwood 
Operator 


knows why the majority of Commercial Schools 
throughout the country teach the UNDERWOOD. 
Any Underwood operator can tell you why the ma- 
jority of typewriters in the majority of Commercial 
Schools throughout the country are UNDER- 
WOODS. 

Any Underwood operator can tell you that the 
BEST positions in the business world are UNDER- 
WOOD positions. 

Any Underwood operator will tell you that 
UNDERWOOD operators are always in demand. 


Ask any Underwood operator or write 


Underwood Typewriter Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


241 Broadway New York 
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LOS ANGELES THE WONDERFUL. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


One might as well try to describe the glories of 
a sunset as to tell of the wonderful features of the 
growth of Los Angeles, city and county. 

I knew it when the census figures were hardly 
worth reporting, when the only street-car service 
was a one-mule car, when the best hotel would 
make any village in California ashamed to-day. 

Even the census of 1900 barely squeezed it past 
the 100,000 limit. Oh, but the rejoicing at 102,479 
then! More than over 319,000 in 1910! 

Of course every one knows about Los Angeles. 
Its story has been told a thousand times. No one 
can appreciate what it signifies for a city te go 
from 102,000 to 319,000 in ten years, especially 
when it is a growth from the cream of the United 
States instead of from the European countries that 
have contributed to the growth of Eastern cities. 

Even if acts have slight significance it is worth 
while stating them. 

The enrollment in the high schools of Los 
Angeles in six years has gone from 2,000 to 7,000! 
Let your imagination try to take that in. 

The county has voted $3,500,000 for the best of 
county highways. 

By a vote of 10 to 1 the city is spending 
$23,000,000 to bring the best water supply of the 
world 220 miles, tunneling for miles through a 
great mountain! 

Unless figures lie outrageously, more interurban 
electric trains go out of Los Angeles than out of 
Chicago, Detroit, Indianapolis, Cleveland, Fort 
Wayne, Springfield, Ill.; Toledo, Columbus, and 
Dayton, with half as many routes as those nine 
cities. 

Post-office business gained 17.25 per cent. last 
year. Bank clearings went from $115,000,000 in 
1900 to $675,000,000 in 1909. 

The assessed valuation is $531,000,000. 

Who will hazard a guess as to what will happen 
to Los Angeles in 1920. 

Nevertheless, one can but enjoy all this increase, 
can but feel how different it is from anything else 
he has seen. 

Why have the high schools bounded from 2,000 
to 7,000 in six years? Partly because there are 
six high schools, and in all forty-two different 
courses. The high schools are for the young 
people, and there is mo excuse for: anyone 
to stay out because of anything that he would like 
to find in them. 

The Central high school is a rare educational 
institution with culture and character-building as 
admirable as anywhere in the country. The Poly- 
technic school, built only a little while ago, has 


2,100 enrolled, and though its capacity has been 
more than doubled recently, it has to run two 
shifts between 8 a. m, and 5 p. m. 

It was assumed that this Polytechnic school 
would be mostly for boys, but of the 2,100 there 
are 950 girls. 

There are many courses for all sorts of ambi- 
tions and aspirations, but that which was wholly 
new to me was a “steam engine” class, composed 
of boys who take hold of their work so ardently 
that they are allowed and encouraged to hustle, 
to work as intensely as they please, and as many 
hours as is wise for them. These boys literally 
do more work in four weeks than the regulation 
boys do in ten. They do not complete their 
course any quicker, but they get more than twice 
as much out of it. They work like a “steam 
engine.” 

In all the hallways of the building there are 
panels left for students’ work to be placed 
therein. Whenever any work is produced that is 
so artistic as to be worthy a place beside that of 
the artists of the architects, it goes into one of 
these panels. 

One immense advantage that Los Angeles has 
had in these years has been the fact that there 
has been no fanaticism, no patience with scrap- 
ping. For instance, in the Polytechnic high 
school there are five Chinese, twenty colored, and 
twenty-five Japanese students, and no fuss is 
made about it. 

In any other city such a polytechnic school as 
this would satisfy all needs, but Los Angeles has 
put up a manual arts high school, a distinction 
with no appreciable difference, with a half-a-mil- 
lion-dollar plant on a ten-acre lot, and it opened 
with 1,250 students without taking one from the 
Polytechnic high school. Neither of these is a 
trade school, though both of them teach and train 
every boy who wishes so that he can go into any 
special trade with surprisingly little extra prepara- 
tion. 

And because these two industrial and manual 
arts schools, with their 3,400 students, seem not to 
meet every ambition, there is an agricultural 
high, the Gartena, with fourteen acres, on which 
thev are doing intensified farming to the limit, a 
junior agricultural college, as it were. It is a 
temptation to dwell over long upon each of these 
special high schools, but it must suffice to say that 
they are here raising more than one hundred 
varieties of fruits; that they are “trying out” the 
onion proposition by raising eleven varieties, and 
under all sorts of conditions. They are also try- 
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ing out the lettuce feature by raising nine varieties 
under various conditions. They are also in- 
stalling an aviary with variations of feed, hive, etc. 
A model dairy is to come next. The purpose is 
to raise everything that is grown to a profit in 
southern California. 

There is the science of it all as well as the art, 
and from start to finish the educational idea is be- 
fore the vocational, though there is much of both. 
They are making men and women through the 
education and the vocation. For instance, there 
ts a very independent young man there who 
wanted to do things in his own way, regardless 
of directions. The specialist saw his need, and 
offered him a chance to get a lot of profit out of a 
certain crop, provided he followed directions, or 
lose it all unless he did. Of course he came to 
grief, his work went for naught, and his oppor- 
tunity was lost, but he has followed directions to 
the limit ever since. 

Mr. Francis, who made the Polytechnic high 
school such a success, entered into a great inheri- 
tance when Dr. E. C. Moore went to Yale as head 
of the department of education, though one 
feature of his inheritance is the group of as- 
sistants and deputies, some of whom have been on 
the job for a quarter of a century. 

It was a temptation to sit quietly in the Alex- 
andria, one of the charming hotels of the country, 
and recall the superintendents as I have known 
them. It seems like another world, the Los 
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Angeles over which W. M. Friesner presided for 
eight years. Then the year of Leroy D. Brown, 
former state commissioner of Ohio, who came 
here in the vain hope of finding health and pro- 
longed life. Then the year of P. W. Search, after 
which James A. Foshay had eleven as delightful 
years as any superintendent ever had in any city. 
But he had earned the prosperity that has come to 
him in a business position with a virtual life tenure 
and no friction and $6,000 a year. 

The readers of the Journal of Education are 
not unfamiliar with the great work done by Dr. 
E. C. Moore when the population was coming by 
the tens of thousands and the school enrollment 
was coming in like a flood, and the high schools 
growing from 2,000 to 7,000 like a cyclone. I re- 
call being there four years ago, when from Sep- 
tember to January the new enrollment averaged 
a hundred a day! Those were five wonderful 
years that Dr. Moore lived in Los Angeles. Of 
course Mr. Francis has been there through it all, 
with Foshay and with Moore, and he has inherited 
the pace and is keeping it with ease. 

Never has the rare opportunity that has come to 
me ineall the years seemed to mean quite so much 
as in passing in review the years in which, under 
all six of the.superintendents, I have known Los 
Angeles, and have seen it go from a little more 
than a village to one of the large cities of the 


country, one of the best educational cities in the 
world. 
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WHERE MODERNS LOSE. 


Can New England Children Learn to Think ?— Practical Suggestions for the Perplexed 
Parent. 


BY WILLIAM MARSHALL WARREN, 
Dean of the College of Liberal Arts of Boston University. 


“The children don’f know how to think; but 
that isn’t your fault.” 

This is what an agent of our state board of 
education said the other day to the teacher of a 
high school class. The truth of his remark may 
be questioned ; but not by teachers and employers. 
They know that our boys and girls do not learn 
to think. Of course the younger children are in- 
stinctively curious—nature looks out for that; but 
they lose their random inquisitiveness before they 
gain habits of observation. They get ideas 
enough, too, but they get them catch-as-catch- 
can; only here and there a boy learns the good of 
matching his ideas with what they stand for. And 
so all through. Our children have plenty of 
opinions, but unsifted and ungrounded. They can 
argue cleverly to get their own way; but they 
don’t reason to learn the fact. No one expects 
school children to be Isaac Newtons or Immanuel 
Kants, yet we can reasonably ask that they gain 
moderate skill in their mental processes. 

Of course our children do not learn to think. 
How should they? Their out-of-school life is not 
likely to teach them; it does not compel them to 


think for themselves; to think on all sides, then 
straight to the point. There was a time when 
New England boys and girls grew up with real 
things, face to face with the elemental aspects of 
life. By play or by work, they took part in all that 
made the family an industrial centre. Day by 
day, season by season, they had to do what could 
not be done until thought out. Emergencies 
forced them to study ways and means. A farmer’s 
boy whom I was watching, now thirty years ago, 
snapped the chain with which his team was haul- 
ing logs. As it was the only chain at hand, I 
thought his work was over; but he picked up the 
ends, looked at them a little, then slipped one 
through the other, keyed it with the parted link, 
and started his team again. So tested continually, 


a boy grows resourceful. But our New England. 


children, by far the greater part of them, dwell in 
cities and close-built suburbs. With ten times the 
opportunities their grandfathers had, their mode 
of life affords them less chance of becoming 
thoughtful and self-reliant. _ 

Down on the Cape you may see a farm on which 
ducks are raised for market. The slopes are white 
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with them, just hatched, half-fledged, fully grown, 
thousand after thousand. They are sheltered 
thermometrically; they are fe¢ by formula; they 
are watched even by night lest they huddle and 
trample upon one another. And there, beside the 
sea and under the open sky, not one duck may wet 
a foot or stretch a wing. When they come to 
market, how they melt in the mouth! 

Exactly, some one says, but the more our 
modern life softens the children and lets them slip 
along without serious effort, the more we expect 
their wits to be called into play and their mental 


fibre to be developed by the school. 


Beyond all question, many teachers are doing 
what they can toward this end. We must re- 
member, though, that in the division of education 
‘between the school and the home, the school 
is getting more and more of the heavy end. Al- 
ready when the child is fed and clothed and 
housed, he must look to the school for pretty 
nearly everything else. Who keeps watch of his 
eyes, ears, teeth? Who drills him in gymnastics? 
Who helps him organize his sports? Who directs 
his reading? Who quickens his love for the flag, 
and his desire for citizenship? Yes, think of it, 
the school to-day is teaching the boys how to 
whittle and the girls how to make up beds. With 
such manifold tasks assigned it, let the school ab- 
sorb as it will the children’s day; it cannot accom- 
plish all we demand. Even in the old field of in- 
struction, it must get the child over so much of so 
many subjects that it cannot meantime teach him 
intellectual self-guidance. 

Nor ought we to forget that teaching another 
to think is essentially a tete-a-tete engagement. 
The very word dialectical implies but two, now as 
questioner and questioned, now the asserter and 
the critic. Not even Socrates could train young 
people to think if he met them by setteefuls, still 
less if he talked with them in rows of eight and 
files of five. 

There is yet another reason for not blaming the 
individual teacher. Children can learn best to 
think when working directly with real things. But 
for the most part our schools, like guides in a fog, 
tell them what they might see if they could; or 
what they ought to do if they had the chance. 
‘There is an ancient distinction between knowing a 
thing and knowing about it. Our schools have to 
deal mainly in the knowledge about the thing. 
What the part-time schools, with help of shop and 
office, are trying to do in the commercial and in- 
dustrial branches, even more needs doing in the 
other branches. We may be sure that so long as 
Our teachers have to give more information than 
vision, so long as they have to train by exercise 
instead of by deed, they may illustrate good 
thought, but they will hardly make good thinkers. 

If, then, as matters now stand, our children are 
neither forced to think out of school, nor trained 
to think in school, what is to be done for them? 

In the first place, we can afford them more 
practice by making their home life more exigent. 


‘The older environment of farm and workshop we 


could hardly restore if we would; we can regain 
its educative spirit, however. We can find for 
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our children responsibilities as natural and abso- 
lute as those of simpler days. Axe and crowbar, 
scythe and flail, hens, hogs, horses—these had no 
exclusive virtue in making men of boys; our more 
complex and luxurious urban life contains factors 
just as good. It is our duty to turn them to the 
children’s account, For the sake of the boys 
and girls in the household, we can abridge the 
province of choreman and chambermaid. As 
soon as the children are old enough, we can put 
them on allowance, with formal statement to 
render; and we can entrust to them when a little 
older some of the buying ; of course with more dis- 
cretion than the Vicar showed in sending Moses 
to the fair. We can make much of the family 
council and the more frequent dinner circle, re- 
quiring of the children their best opinions, clearly 
put, with reasons on demand. 

Another thing may be done. We can our- 
selves see more clearly that good thinking is no 
black art, no lucky cradle-gift, but simply the 
workmanlike way of doing what the mind is bound 
to do in some way, if not well, then indifferently 
or ill. For there is no magic about thinking. 
Its main processes you can count upon your 
fingers, If we could make a child observant, if 
we could train him to watch his ideas for clear- 
ness and adequacy, and to think of the thing in 
terms of what is essential to it, if we could keep 
him forming opinions of his own squarely on the 
evidence, then whatever else is needed in good 
thinking—as defining, classifying, generalizing, 
noting implications, refuting errors—would come 
to him almost unsought. What we must have 
for the child is not an abtruse subject-matter, nor 
a professional logician, but rather the will, the 
patience, the slight ingenuity required for enforc- 
ing, day in and day out, the workmanlike way of 
thinking. We may be always setting the child 
some mental exercise, the less suspected the bet- 
ter. We must approach him, challenge him, test, 
praise, and blame him as a possessor of the very 
same powers that by a longer experience we have 
somewhat disciplined in ourselves. So far as 
possible, we must get him to answer his own ques- 
tions ; we can direct his observation, offer a doubt- 
ful answer to suggest a better, hint premises that 
yield the answer. We can get his advice in 
emergencies, imagined or real, and determine with 
him its value. In the design and construction of 
common objects, and in the uses and reasons of all 
sorts of things, we can find endless material for 
analysis and inference. And there are little, num- 
berless tasks we can propose for the sake of their 
demands upon him. For instance, give the boy 
now an extra pocket piece for his best map of the 
plumbing in the house; now profess dissatisfac- 
tion with the placing of your books or your tools, 
and invite proposals for re-arrangement. 

Fortunately, if this kind of training is con- 
ducted with tact and with a spice of that delight- 
ful urbanity which drew men to Socrates and 
Plato, most children will respond with zest. And 
better still, many a father who cannot share his 
work with his children nor yet really enter into 
their sports or lessons, can find in such training a 
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new and genuine community of interest. For 
children are never more agreeable companions 
than when treated as incipient good thinkers.— 
Boston Herald. 
ALL KINDS OF CHILDREN. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT JAMES M. GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Public schools are organized, maintained, and 
the work carried on for all the children whatever 
the condition, intelligence, and social standing of 
their parents may be. Each child is as much en- 
titled to consideration as any other child, and no 
more. A school system should train all of its pu- 
pils in all the directions of their natural activities, 
and in those elements of knowledge and practices 
that make for intelligent and safe citizenship. It 
is just as important to train for life and its mani- 
fold duties as to fit for college or some technical 
pursuit. Children cannot be trained in the mass. 
Each individual must be made to feel that an in- 
terest centres in him and that he is not alone in 
the world. The teacher must be many-sided to 
meet all of her pupils, each at the sympathetic and 
confidential point. Children have all the differ- 
ences of grown people, yet their individual pe- 
culiarities may not be hardened into deép-seated 
habits. The needs of all pupils are not the same, 
physical, intellectual, moral, or social. The right 
kind of sympathy and sane judgment should go 
out to each as it comes directly from an honest, 
sincere heart. In some cases this is hard to do, 
but I know of no other way of getting the confi- 
dence of children who have been forced against 
the seamy sides of life. Each child is entitled to 
the best that the school can give him irrespective 
of his present condition or his future outlook on 
life. The favorite, if there be one in school, 
should be the unfortunate child who is handi- 
capped physically, morally, or mentally. No 
school is a good school which does not, as an 
organized instrumentality, further the interests of 
all its pupils to the greatest possible extent con- 
sistent with sound work and safe progress. A 
school that trains the few into proficiency is a 
poor school in a democracy. The school which 
causes pupils to become discouraged and quit 
school, unless for the most urgent reasons, is lack- 
ing in the most essential elements that constitute 
a good school. There can be entirely too much 
machinery in a school for the welfare of the pu- 
pils; or the principal and teachers may be so 
deeply intrenched in their own reputations as to 
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neglect the most important things that will be 
most helpful to their pupils. If one be a good 
helpful teacher, her reputation will take care of 
itself. The heaviest load a fairly good teacher 
ever shouldered and carried in a schoolroom is 
that of a superabundance of self-importance. 
Our school population is composed of children 


- representing all kinds of home influences, from the 


well-regulated homes to those having no homes. 
There are children who have been well trained in 
orderly habits and treated with consideration, 
while others have been used to harsh treatment 
and have been denied every proper privilege that. 
a child is entitled to. The child that is obedient, 
respectful, truthful, industrious, and considerate at 
home will enter the school where these qualities. 
will be duly observed, and the home life and school 
life will reinforce each other. Such pupils give 
the least trouble in school because their home 
training has hardened into habit and their action is 
automatic. This is true of this class of pupils 


whether they be slow, of average or of quick ap- 


prehension. In all such cases the standards of 
school and home training coincide. 

Another very different class, and the most un- 
manageable, is that class of children that have re- 
ceived too much attention at home and sometimes 
in school, but have not been trained and disci- 
plined. Pampered, petted, humored, spoiled, im- 
pertinent, wilful, saucy, disobedient, prematurely 
sharp, tyrannical—having tyrannized over the en- 
tire household and dominated everybody in it, 
they are uncertain, spasmodic, full of whims, often 
spiteful, violent, erratic, easy to take offence, 
liable to make a scene when opposed; deliberately 
plan to annoy pupils or teacher when they are op- 
posed, or their will is thwarted in any manner. 
They see things with large eyes and usually ex- 
aggerate what takes place at school and often per- 
vert the facts. The worst feature about these 
spoiled children is that their parents are purblind 
to their own offspring’s disordered mental action. 
They are rebellious in spirit, erratic in conduct, 
defiant, and often malignant and cruel in disposi- 
tion. They set their own will up against the 
authority of the school, and take chief delight 
in doing everything that it is not proper to do in 
school, or on the school premises. If the parents 
of such a child can be brought into harmony with 
natural conditions, the child’s will may be so 
trained that he will become an obedient, careful, 
conscientious child who will delight in conforming 
to school requirements. 


The university graduate who has really been benefited by his course will be a true 
democrat and treat with the utmost respect and consideration those who have not enjoyed 


the same advantages.— President George E. Vincent, State University of Minnesota. 
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SCHOOL EXTENSION. 


[Convention of the National Municipal League, Buffalo.] 


“We have the public school plants, but most of 
us no more appreciate what it means to have 
these possessions than the people in Europe, be- 
fore 1492, appreciated what it meant to have the 
earth. There was a whole hemisphere of in- 
calculable wealth and opportunity about which 
they knew nothing. And in the public school 
plant there is a hemisphere of value unrealized, 
undiscovered by those who think of it as simply a 
building for the education of children, with the 
added use of an occasional evening school.” 

This paragraph opened the report of the school 
extension committee, which was appointed as a 
result of the account of the civic and social uses 
which the people of Rochester make of their 
public school buildings, which was given at the 
1909 convention of the league at Cincinnati by 
Edward J. Ward, at that time supervisor of social 
centres in Rochester, and now adviser in civic 
and social centre development in the extension 
division of the University of Wisconsin. 

The social centre is the public building or 
group of buildings and grounds which form the 
capital of the neighborhood, the focal point of its 
common educational, recreational, political, and 
social life, the institution which is to the neighbor- 
hood, or smaller division of a city, as the civic 
centre is to the city as a whole. The complete, 
fully equipped neighborhood or social centre has 
not yet anywhere been realized, but in every 
community in country and city the public school 
plant is the present, easily available nucleus of 
such a centre. 

Professor Charles Zueblin traced the line of 
ancestry of this modern institution from the 
primitive gatherings of free men in ancient 
Greece and Rome and Palestine, down through 
the Folk Note and the Landesgeminde of 
northern Europe, to and through the old New 
England town meeting and the citizen gatherings 
in the little red schoolhouse back home. The 
larger use of the schoolhouses and the organiza- 
tion of social centres are not novelties. They are 
the twentieth-century revival and expression of 
that democratic spirit which has been vital at in- 
tervals for more than 2,000 years. Dr. Samuel 
Crothers said: “Those who are opening our 
schoolhouses for the largest public service are 
simply carrying on the traditions of freedom.” 

The strongest emphasis in the report of the 
committee was placed upon the use of the school 
buildings for non-partisan gatherings of citizens 
for public discussion. In his paper on “Public 
School Buildings as Neighborhood Civic Club- 
houses,” Henry C. Campbell, president of the 
Milwaukee Federation of Civic Societies, and 
managing editor of one of the leading papers in 
the Northwest, pointed out the feasibility and 
need of this fundamental use. Speaking from his 
observation as well as theory, he said: “It is no 
exaggeration to say that, in making the school- 


house the forum of the people, lies the chief hope 
of perpetuating the republic and of perfecting its 
institutions.” 

“The Public School Building as Non-Partisan 
Political Headquarters” was the title of a strong 
paper written by Livy S. Richards, editor of the 
Boston Common, in which he compared the 
benefits of this use of the public school building 
with the present results of the use of saloons for 
this purpose. Mr. Richards, like Mr. Campbell, 
wrote from personal observation, for he was 
formerly in Rochester and was acquainted with 
the movement there. His conclusion was that 
“The public schoolhouse is the appropriate head- 
quarters for non-partisan politics.” 

In this connection was noticed the advantage of 
the permanent installation of voting machines in 
public school buildings and the use of these 
buildings as polling places, from the educational 
viewpoint, in the teaching of civics to the chil- 
dren and particularly to the foreigners in the 
evening schools; from the point of view of 
economy (it being shown that this use of the 
school buildings would effect a saving of $7,500 or 
more a year in a city of the size of Buffalo), and 
from the viewpoint of the woman suffrage move- 
ment, in providing a place fit for women to 
vote in. 

The paper on “The Relation of the Civic Use of 
School Buildings to Public Service” was made up 
of statements from such public officials as former 
Governor Charles E. Hughes, Mayor Gaynor, 
Mayor Whitlock, Mayor Seidel, and from alder- 


men and councilmen in various cities. The 
words of Mayor Seidel expressed the common 
opinion of these public officials. “As a public 


servant, I welcome the opportunity that this sort 
of gathering gives for a free and open discussion: 
of topics of common interest upon a non-parti- 
san platform. Such a discussion will help the 
servants of the people to learn what you desire, 
and it will furnish a chance for the public ser- 
vants to talk over with the people the matters in 
which they seek to represent them. I hope that 
your example may be followed in every neigh- 
borhood until misunderstanding and _ prejudice 
shall have been removed by the development of 
civic friendliness and intelligent public spirit.” 

In a paper on “The Public School Building as 
a Local Health Office,’ Dr. G. W. Goler of 
Rochester outlined the health program for the 
modern city, making use of the public school 
system as a base. As one of the leading health 
officers of the country, his paper will be received 
with serious attention when it is published. 

In a paper on “The Public School Building as 
a Branch Public Library,’ Miss L. E. Stearns, 
perhaps the leading exponent of library distri- 
bution in the country, starting from the fact that 
“Experience has shown that where no efforts are 
made along the lines of library extension only 
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ten per cent., or at the most, twenty per cent. of 
the people in any community are reached,” made 
a strong plea for the establishment of a local 
‘branch library in every school building. 

Upon “The Public School Building as a Free 
Lecture Centre,” Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, the 
head of the great lecture system in New York, 
‘wrote, giving an account of the successful use 
-of school buildings for this purpose. ; 

“The School Building as a Recreation Centre” 
‘was treated by Dr. Edward W. Stitt, also of New 
York, and the fact was pointed out that the pro- 
vision of wholesome recreation under wise super- 
vision is on every account economical, and that 
‘the public school buildings afford the ideal places 
for this provision. 

John Collier, executive secretary of the Na- 
‘tional Board of Censorship of Motion Picture 
Films, furnished a_ striking paper upon “The 
School Building as a Motion-Picture Theatre,” 
and the benefit of this development, both in edu- 
cation to the children and older people in the 
various communities, and in the elevation of the 
‘tone of the whole motion-picture world. 

Hon. William D. Foulke, who was the next 
‘day elected president of the league, gave a very 
interesting account of “The Use of the Public 
School Building as a Public Art Gallery,” in 
which he told of this development in his own 
‘town of Richmond, Ind. 

“The School Plant as a Centre for Civic Festi- 
val and Holiday Celebration” was the title ofa 
Suggestive paper by C. S. Martin, superintendent 
of public recreation in Columbus,. O. 

The relation of the social centre development to 
‘the probtems of rural life was treated in a com- 
prehensive paper on “Social Centres in the Coun- 
try,” which gave the results of an extended in- 
vestigation by Charles W. Holman of Dallas, 
“Texas. 

Following this separate treatment of the vari- 
‘ous uses which are being made of the public 
‘school buildings in addition to their prime use, 
‘Clarence Arthur Perry of the Bureau of School 
Plant Utilization Inquiry of the Sage Founda- 
‘tion gave a survey of the present actual develop- 
ments throughout the country, saying that there 
‘are now something over a hundred cities in which 
a wider use is being systematically made, and 
‘speaking in detail of the work in some eighteen 
cities in which there is extensive development. 

In a series of papers the relations of the social 
‘centre to various existing institutions were con- 
sidered and set forth. Professor Edward C. 
Elliott, in a carefully-prepared paper on “The Re- 
lation of the Social Centre to the Regular School,” 
pointed out the advantages in equipment, sup- 
port, and interest which come through the wider 
use. His article was supplemented by the state- 
ments of several school principals, who spoke of 
the practical benefits which came to their schools 
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thfotigh the extension of their use as neighbor- 
hood centres. 

Mrs. Edwin C. Grice, president of the Phila- 
delphia Home and School Association, treated of 
“The Relation Between the Social Centre and the 
Home,” showing that this development does not 
rob, but does benefit and supplement the home. 

In a paper on “The Relation of the Social 
Centre to the University,” Professor Louis E. 
Reber, dean of the extension division of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, gave the various ways in 
which, through social centre development, the 
various communities may take advantage of the 
resources of the university in lectures, discussion 
material, selected libraries, moving-picture films, 
and lantern slides. 

“The Relation of the Social Centre to the 
Church” was presented by Rev. Richard Edwards, 
university pastor of the Congregational church of 
Wisconsin. In it he pointed out the promise of 
the social centre movement to serve the great 
trend toward which the church aims, of develop- 
ing a better social condition. 

Robert A. Woods, of South End House, Bos- 
ton, writing on “The Relation of the Settlement 
to the Social Centre,” showed that, as in other 
social developments, the settlement furnishes sim- 
ply the pioneering experiment station, blazing the 
way for the broader and more democratic devel- 
opments in connection with the public school 
building. 

Professor George M. Forbes, president of the 
board of education of Rochester, wrote out of his 
home experience upon “The Relation of the Social 
Centre Development, and Especially the Neigh- 
borhood Civic Club Gatherings, to Progressive 
and Educational and Reform Movements of All 
Kinds,” showing how this sort of gathering fur- 
nishes the medium through which the people may 
be easily reached, and in which such movements 
may find ready popular understanding and con- 
sideration. 

The report closed with an article by Charles E. 
Knowles, formerly secretary of the Buffalo Social 
Centre Association, on “Some of the Difficulties to 
Be Overcome.” Mr. Knowles wrote from the 
point of view of the Buffalo movement, which 
seems to have encountered more difficulties than 
the movement in any other city. 

The large number of persons interested in the 
social centre development in Buffalo, as well as the 
interest of the delegates, furnished a live audience, 
and the discussion which followed the presentation 
of the report showed a unanimous feeling on the 
part of those present that the wider resources in 
the use of public school plants as _ nuclei for 
social-centre development is likely to be carried 
forward rapidly in that city as in other places over 
the country. 

The full report of this committee will be pub- 
lished in book form in the near future. 
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Music works away from the soul the dust of every-day life. 


—Auerbach. 
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HIGH SCHOOL. AGRICULTURE IN. MICHIGAN. 


BY W. H. FRENCH, 
Lansing. 


Six Michigan cities and towns had agricultural 
high schools in 1909-10. These are: Hillsdale, 
6,000; Hudson, 3,000; Lawton, 1,000; North 
Adams, 650; Otsego, 3,500; and St. Louis, 2,500 
population. 

The total school enrollment is, respectively, 
1,124, 505, 240, 153, 650, and 650. 

The high school enrollment is 280, 160, 67, 79, 
113, agd 103. 

Non-resident students in high school, 100, 67, 
26, 51, 48, and 32. 

Boys taking agriculture in high schools, 40, 37, 
20, 21, 18, and 24. 

The instructor in each case was a graduate of 
the Agricultural College, and he has given some 
instruction in the general science work as well as 
in the agricultural work. The course of study 
pursued gives agricultural botany in the ninth 
grade; horticulture, crops, and elementary ento- 
mology in the tenth grade; live stock, dairying, 
and soils in the eleventh; live stock improvement, 
feeds and feeding, and farm management, and me- 
chanics in the twelfth; the students of each grade 
pursuing the agricultural subjects of that grade 
as electives. 

In every case the library has contained special 
reference books relating to agricultural subjects, 
and a reading table on which could be found the 
leading agricultural journals. All these have beer 
used by the students-to good advantage. 

The laboratory apparatus in regular use for 
physics and chemistry has been utilized for the 
agricultural work, and additional material for the 
special work in agriculture has been procured. 

The introduction of agriculture stimulates the 
imterest in the general. school work and gives 
recognition to agriculture as a vocation and digni- 
fies it as a science. 

The added expense for agricultural work is 
comparatively small. The chief expense is for in- 
struction. 

One of the chief difficulties encountered is the 
searcity of suitable teachers. Superintendents and 
boards of education should remember that agricul- 
ture is a science and consists in the application of 
scientific principles to the production of animal 
and vegetable life, and therefore the subject, in 


order to be productive of good results, must be 
presented by a trained teacher, and such a teacher 
will demand good wages. It will be practically 
useless to introduce a course in agriculture to be 
taught by one who has not had special training to 
fit him for the work, The fact that the instructor 
was “born on a farm” or has “lived on a farm” will 
by no means qualify him to teach the subject. We 
would recommend that agriculture be introduced 
as a part of the high school work only when spe- 
cially trained teachers can be procured. 

To introduce the course and use some of the 
elementary text-books now on the market will b- 
time practically wasted, and while such a course 
may result in arousing the interest, it would be 
more likely to produce the opposite result. 

Superintendents and boards of education should 
further recognize the fact that laboratory work 
which will result in effective training can be se- 


cured only by the use of proper apparatus. The 


work in soils, dairying, crops, and farm mechanics 
cannot be done by the use of tin cans, home-made 
scales, fruit jars, and pickle bottles. The in- 
structor must have proper apparatus, and the 
money expended in the purchase of such material 
will, in effective results, more than repay the dis- 
trict for the expenditure. We would suggest that 
accurate scales, suitable microscopes, drying 
ovens, soil thermometers, Babcock tester, tools, 
and other material especially needed for the agri- 
cultural work shall be purchased and installed at 
the very beginning of the work. All this appa- 
ratus can be used in the regular demonstrations in 
physics and chemistry to good advantage. 

It takes time to prepare for laboratory -work, 
and the teacher of agriculture should not be 
loaded up with other lines of work so that he has 
to prepare agricultural work after school, at night, 
and on Saturdays and such other time as he can 
find. The teacher of agriculture should not have 
more than four or five periods per day, and this 
will give him time for laboratory work and for ob- 
servation work on nearby farms. The chief 
criticism to be made on the work thus far is the 
fact that the teachers have been required to cover 
too many subjects and could not confine them- 
selves to the agricultural science work alone.— 
Bulletin of Michigan Agricultural College. 


Fairer grows the earth each morning 
To the eyes that watch aright; 

Ev’ry dewdrop sparkles warning 
Of a miracle in sight; 

- Of some unsuspected glory 
. Waiting in the old and plain; 

Poet’s dream nor traveler’s story 

Words such wonders as remain. 


— William C. Gannett. 
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ENGLISH SCHOOL GAMES. 


BY HERBERT LEATHER, 
Manchester, England. 


Since it appeared that England, like many an- 
other nation of former ages, stands face to face 
with the problem of the physical deterioration of 
her sons and daughters, continuous efforts have 
been made to arrest the progress of the evil. 

Compulsory physical drill in the primary schools 
has recently been supplemented by the option of 
introducing games to the curriculum, and insofar 
as these represent the natural muscular exercises 
of young people there can be little doubt that in a 
physical sense they will be far more keenly en- 
joyed by scholars and teachers than the more or 
less formal movements of the physical drill course. 

The magnificent success which has attended the 
progressive courses of kindergarten games in in- 
fant schools has already prepared a way for con- 
tinuous courses in the upper departments of 
primary schools, which, in many cases, has been 
taken by progressive teachers in various parts of 
the country. 

For many years cricket and football clubs have 
been doing excellent service through the media 


‘ of schools’ athletic associations, whereby the spare 


time of teachers has been expended willingly in 
the development of a physical asset for a new 
generation, and in addition tens of thousands of 
dollars have been raised for charitable purposes 
by means of such functions as annual athletic 
sports. 

The fact that these games are supervised by 
competent teachers, who insist that rules shall be 
implicitly obeyed, and who inspire ideals by per- 
sonal example, is not only a vital factor in train- 
ing pupils in that control of self which is so much 
superior to any-ideal of physical perfection, but 
indirectly constitutes a guarantee that men will be 
retained as teachers in English schools for boys. 

Nearly all schools in urban districts now make 
provision for the teaching of swimming, in some 
cases two weekly visits being paid by pupils of 
both sexes, during school hours, to the nearest 
public swimming bath, and it now appears proba- 
ble that the more advanced educational systems 
will equip their new schools with swimming 
baths. Many co-education schools have intro- 
duced hockey with marked success, and while this 
game appears to be making much headway as a 
suitable exercise for girls, those who have ex- 
perimented with the game of basket ball pro- 
nounce it an ideal exercise for girls. 

The educational value of the ball for inculcating 
ideas of touch, sight, direction, sound, weight, 
elasticity, and speed is so well known to educa- 
tionists that the degree of pleasure with which a 
child follows the movements of ball play repre- 
sents a rude indication of his mental preparation 
and physical ability to participate in such play, so 
that regular exercise in organized games should 
tend to produce a nation of well-trained players 
and workers rather than loafing crowds of mere 
spectators. 


From this point of view the example of the pub- 
lic schools has much to commend it. To the 
casual observer the playing fields of many of these 
schools are far more imposing than the schools 
they surround; not seldom the gymnasium seems 
to outvie the chemical laboratory. 

There is an evident desire, fostered by the tra- 
dition and experience of long years, that the boys 
shall be well endowed with all those attribites of 
physical fitness which result from an arduous 
course of disciplinary athletics ; and has it not been 
proved over and over again that such training has 
a world-value? 

When it is realized in reading “Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays” that Tom is a type of many thou- 
sands of English public school boys, the true pur- 
pose of school athletics may be clearly under- 
stood. And in the main there is but little varia- 
tion in English school games from those of Tom’s 
day. 

Rugby school yet enjoys its historic football 
games, and the house system of organizing its 
games still obtains. 

Other schools have their characteristic sports. 
Clifton has its long cup race—a trying steeple- 
chase over fields and hedges, up hills and through 
wooded coombes. 

At Mill Hill each boy must take part in two 
games of football every week, and must also run 
round the three miles and pet. his name duly 
marked off by a prefect. 

At Tonbridge gymnastic courses, rowing and 
shooting are compulsory for all students, while the 
Merchant Taylors join in a mysterious. game, 
called “High Level,” a quaint combination of 
Rugby and Association football, which owes its 
name, not as might be supposed to the excellence 
of the play, but to the position of the asphalt play- 
ground upon which it is played, and under which 
it is said some of the plague victims of 1665 lie 
buried. 

Of 850 boys in Bedford grammar school, eighty- 
five per cent. are able to swim, and the victorious 
house in a recent swimming competition con- 
tained ninety-nine per cent. of active swimmers. 

Every boy in the thirteen houses of Uppingham 
school can shoot, this being the first English 
school in which, by order of the headmaster, every 
boy was made to “pass” in shooting. 

Games are, however, played at Uppingham, and 
played well. One match is fought with Rugby 
school at football; cricket matches are played 
against Repton and Haileybury, while Shrewsbury 
school is engaged at fives. 

And so throughout the whole school list the 
same general enthusiasm for physical training may 
be noted. 

A singular feature of most English games is 
their general similarity in possessing the educa- 
tional principle of the circle as a fundamental 
basis, as in cricket, football, tennis, golf, bowls, 
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lacrosse, croqyet, billiards, polo, and basket ball ; 
even the marbles and hoops of the juniors conform 
to the principle. 

At present many English primary school teach- 
ers hesitate to introduce games to their pupils be- 
cause of a vague feeling that they are not “work.” 

An extract from the official “Suggestions,” is- 
sued for the guidance of educationists by the 
board of education, bears directly upon this 
point :— 

“There is little danger that under the conditions 
of the public elementary school the pursuit of 
games can in any way interfere with that which is 
more generally understood as school work, . . . 
and it seems clear that unless the school in some 
way recognizes this type of work, i. e., organized 
games, it does not perform in the highest possible 
degree its full duty to the children, not merély in 
respect to their physical training, but in regard 
to the equally important aim of the development of 
that generous and cheerful temper which will be 
so serviceable in later life.” 


EARLY FLOWERS. 
BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY, 
Brown University. 

Emerson somewhere refers to the fact that 
Nature “loves the number five.’ Almost as 
evident is the proposition that she loves the num- 
ber three. Now, as we find, strangely enough, 
that there.are quite a number of people that do 


not know what is referred to in such a statement, 


we will explain that it denotes the “numerical 
plan” upon which flowers are constructed. Let 
us take as a good instance the Wake Robins or 
Trilliums. The Latin name, indeed, serves to 
embody the fact of the prevalence of the number 
three in their structure; that is, they have three 
sepals, three petals, six stamens (a multiple of 
three), and a pistil composed of three cells and 
with three stigmas. These plants, moreover, 
have their leaves arranged in a whorl of three. 
So pronounced is the number, indeed, that they 
have received in some quarters the significant 
name of Trinity lilies. This title, so sacred in 
its associations, might well be familiarized for 
these very handsome, clean-cut flowers, some of 
them appearing about Trinity Sunday. 

If one looks at his garden bed of early bulbous 
plants, bearing in mind this exordium, he will be 
greatly impressed by the uniformity with which 
these exhibit the number three. They belong 
generally to one or other of the three great and 
showy families—the Lilies, the Amaryllids, and 
the Irises. Yet, at this season we have neither 
of the three so-called type genera—no true lily, 
amaryllis, or flag-lily. Crocus is the representa- 
tive of the last, and it well sustains the family 
reputation for beauty and elegance. There are 
a number of species in gardens, varying in color 
from golden yellow, through white and lavender, 
to a rich purple. None of them are natives, but 
come to us from the old country, where they 
especially prevail in the Mediterranean region, 
though one, at least, appears to be indigenous, if 
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our memory serves us, to Great Britain. The 
three stamens, with their backs to the pistil, and 
the long-tubed flower adherent to the under- 
ground ovary, indicate their Iris affiliation. 

No cultivated spring flower so warms one’s 
very heart as a golden crocus—enticing the very 
earliest, most enterprising bee. We love to 
stand and watch him in his new velvet doublet, 
dusting his legs with the generous pollen! 

Crocuses take care of themselves quite per- 
fectly, and if planted on lawns or grassy slopes, 
well repay the cultivator by their early largesse. 

Earlier even than crocuses, as a rule, come 
snowdrops, representing the Amaryllids, and 
familiar to every child and “grown-up” from their 
pretty, modest, pendent white bells, tipped with 
apple-green. They, too, are perfectly hardy, and 
obey the injunction to “increase and multiply.” 
Their cousins, the snowflakes, of which we note 
two species in gardens, have the same general 
appearance, but one kind, at least, is more robust, 
and both are perhaps handsomer. 

Much more striking plants of this alliance are 
the various species of the great genus Narcissus, 
every one of them beautiful, and showing 
Nature’s capacity for playing upon and in- 
finitely varying one theme. For Narcissus in- 
cludes all daffodils, jonquils, and polyanthus. 
Not orily do they show great range of color, ex- 
cluding reds and blues, but in size and spread of 
the perianth and extent and form of the contained 
crown or cap, they show “infinite variety.” Well 
did Wordsworth grow enthusiastic over his “host 
of golden daffodils.” There is a personality to 
them which many plants lack. On certain sunny 
days it does seem as if these conscious trumpeters 
were blowing a fanfare of praise and _ thanks- 
giving! 

One of the charms of a “bulbous bed” is the 
rapid, overlapping succession of the different 
flowers. Hardly .are snowdrops well in 
bloom, when in trips crocus, followed hard upon 
by the daffies, the tricksy blue-squills and 
chionodoxa. Then, last of all, a triumphant 
acmé, come the tulips, upon which Nature em- 
ploys her most reckless palette of positive 
colors. Flaunting, gorgeous, barbaric, splendid 
are some of the adjectives superlative by which 
man attempts to characterize them. These 
terms only show how inadequate is our vocabu- 
lary, how poor and trivial most of the deserip- 
tions of Nature. A poet—Shakespeare, a Tenny- 
son, a Matthew Arnold-may, indeed, now and 
then, capture their charm, and chain it to im- 
mortal verse. A prose writer even, like Ruskin, 
Lowell, or Philpotts, may employ his words in 
such fashion as to paint a lasting picture, but 
often when the attempt is made we simply say 
“words, words,” and feel a failure complete and 
miserable! 

One open-air school for children predisposed to 
tuberculosis for every 25,000 people is the esti- 
mate made by the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 
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BINDING SCHOOL PAPERS. 


BY N. M. PAIRPOINT. 


Toward the end of the school year there is al- 
ways an accumulation of papers to be given out 
and taken home, or otherwise disposed of. 

Often these can be arranged in series, or they 
may have been made in that way, and they can 
then be bound so they are in permanent form,— 
series on nature study, both written things and 
drawings, sets of geography papers, history 
papers, or any subject that has been taken up. 
As there is not much variation in the size of 
school papers, they may usually be trimmed to 
the same sized sheets. 

In order to convert them from loose leaves into 
well-bound books each sheet must be mounted on 
strips of paper that will make the sections of the 
book, and that can be sewed through. This is 
technically known in bookbinding as “guarding.” 

Arrange the sheets to be used in the order they 
are to be in when bound, and number them. Use 
a strong thin paper for the guards; cut it into 
strips about two inches wide, and crease them in 
the middle so they open and close like the leaves 
of a book. 

Place four of the folded strips inside each 
other to make a section, and make enough sec- 
tions to hold all the sheets. 

Each guard wwill have two sheets of paper. 
pasted to it, one on each edge, and care must be 
taken to see that when the section is folded the 
leaves will be in the right order. 

The easiest way to do this is to number the 
strips that are to make the sections; take each 
folded section and number as you would the 
leaves of a book. When the section is separated 
the strips will be found to be marked one and 
eight, two and seven, three and six, and four and 
five. Now paste the sheets corresponding to 
these numbers onto the edges of the strips, be- 
ing sure that they all lap exactly the same dis- 
tance. When completed, place them under a 
weight to dry, and arrange the next section in the 
same way, numbering the strips nine and sixteen, 
ten and fifteen, eleven and fourteen, and twelve 
and thirteen, and just the same method for all the 
others used. Three sections makes a good-sized 
book for school papers. 

When the sheets to be used are all guarded 
and placed inside each other so that each section 
is complete, and the pages are in the right order, 
make two more sections of four pages each of 
plain paper, one for each end of the book, and 
put them in place. 

On the back of one section measure one-half 
inch from each end for the kettle stitch, and ar- 
range the places for two or three tapes, which- 


ever may be decided upon, according to the size 
of the book, and put a mark on each side of each 
tape. 

Next, place all the sections together and draw 
a pencil across the back of all of them at these 
points. This is the preparation for sewing a 
book, and is called “marking up.” Make holes 
at each of these points with a coarse needle. 
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GUARDING. 


Cut the necessary pieces of tape at least eight 
inches long. The sewing should be done with 
linen thread. Pass the threaded needle through 
the place for the kettle stitch in the first section, 
and leave about three inches of thread hanging. 
Pass the needle out of the hole beside the first 
tape, round the tape, and in the hole on the 
other side, and repeat until the needle comes out 
at the last kettle stitch. 

Lay the next section in place, being certain that 
it is on the right side of the one already sewn so 
that the numbers will be right when the book is 
opened. Pass the needle into the hole for the 
kettle stitch, and sew in just the same way as for 
the first one. When the end of the second sec- 
tion is reached, tie the sewing thread and the 
ends left hanging together as tightly as possible; 
then sew the third section, and at the other end 
make a buttonhole stitch through the kettle 
stitch below. 
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When all the sewing is finished, tie the thread 
firmly in the last kettle stitch and draw the sec- 
tions together as closely as possible. 

Cover the back of the sections. with paste, and 
while it is wet place a strip of cheese cloth over 
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allowing one inch to turn in at each of the other 
three edges. The corners are to be mitred so 


that they join neatly inside. 


These coverings should be pasted.all over, and 
rubbed until they hold firmly to the cardboard 
everywhere, both inside and out. 

When the outside of the book is 
covered, the first plain sheet at each 
end is to be used as a lining. Paste 
them all over and tub down well. 
Close and open the cover several 
times at each end, and if any 


SEWING. 
them, that is wide enough to paste onto the 
covers on each side. When the paste is dry, cut 
small holes in the cheese cloth, close to the back 
of the book, to allow the tapes to pass through. 

Cut two pieces of cardboard for the covers of 
the book, and arrange to have them a quarter of 
an inch below the back of the book, and to pro- 
ject a quarter of an inch on the other three sides. 

Mark the places where the tapes will come 
across the boards, and cut two slits at each place 
a little wider than the tapes, then lace them into 


LACING IN BOARDS. 


the boards ; over the edge into the first slit, out of 
the second one, and draw the covers into place, 
and paste the tapes. The strip of cheese cloth is 
to be pasted inside the covers. 

A strip of vellum or leatherette is very de- 
sirable for covering the back of the book. Allow 
it to lap over each side at least one inch, and 
paste it in place. The ends must be long enough 
to turn in. 

Cover paper, or the marbled lining papers, 
make attractive coverings for the sides of the 
book. 

It is best to have each pupil cut a pattern for 
the side coverings, lapping over the vellum, and 


wrinkles appear in the lining papers, 
work them back to the hinge so 
that there will be no danger of tear- 
ing when the paste is dry. 

If plain cover paper has been 
used for the sides of the book, it 
may be decorated by lettering the 
title and using a unit or border that 
can be colored with water colors 
or crayons. 

If a lining paper has been used 
for the sides, a title may be lettered 
on cover paper and pasted on. 
Sometimes a picture from the cover 

of a magazine that is a suitable size may be 
pasted on with good results. 
If the school papers are treated in this way 
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COVERING AND LINING. 


there will be no trouble to persuade the pupils to 
take them home. 

Utility that merely provides for a living is un- 
worthy of any champion of the good and the 
true. True utility is that which makes life worth 
living. This is admirably developed by Dr. 
Ernest Norton Henderson in “Principles of Edu- 
cation.” 


. Simmons College, Boston, is insisting that 
candidates for admission must be able to spell 
creditably. 
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SCHOOL EXTENSION. 

Of all the important. departures in thése 
modern days nothing is more significant than the 
use of the schoolhouses for civic centres. Where 
there is a basement hall or an auditorium that 
can be used without disturbing pupils’ books or 
appliances it is of the utmost importance that use 
should be made thereof for community purposes. 
We pass the usual reasons because they are 
familiar to our readers and emphasize one that is 
not so commonly given. It tends to keep people 
in their own neighborhood. It tends to make 
neighbors of persons who, otherwise, are merely 
dwellers together. It gives opportunity for the 
development of local talent that is suppressed, 
that is mutely inglorious. 

It is no light service that is rendered the world 
when men and women, young and mature, stay 
within hailing distance of home evenings. It is 
no advantage to the individual, to the city, or to 
the world to have people go to the business cen- 
tre of the city in the evening. They never go 
without spending money that, usually, they can ill 
spare. The car ride at night to the down-town 
district and back is not advantageous. If one 
is ever tempted by the saloon or. worse evils, 
they are thrust at him down town. Every even- 
ing that a man, with some of his family, spends 
in a wholesome way in city property spells 
economy, morality, and domestic peace. 

To make neighbors of dwellers ina com- 
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munity is a noble service to the city and to the 
individuals. Churches are rarely near enough to 
form neighborhood centres, and when they are 
they draw artificial social and civic lines. On 
the other hand, there are schoolhouses within 
easy walking distance of every home in a city. 
Thus the school-civic centre is not only a nega- 
tive, but a positive, virtue to the home and 


_ neighborhood. 


The development of adult neighborhood talent 
is also of incalculable service to the individual 
and to the public. é 

Edward J. Ward’s notable work in Rochester 
and his state-wide work under the State 
University of Wisconsin, intensified in Mil- 
waukee as a centre, is to this grand movement 
what Judge Lindsey is to the juvenile court, Mr. 
Gunckel to the newsboys’ work, and Jane Ad- 
dams to the social settlement. On another page 
we give a report of some addresses given on this 
subject a while ago. 

PENSIONS FOR NORMAL SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Sometime some one will provide for a pension 
fund for teachers of normal schools. Mr. Carne- 
gie may not live to do it, though if his atten- 
tion could be personally called to the matter, he 
would undoubtedly set aside $5,000,000 for that 
purpose. There is no question as to his purpose 
or desire to do the right thing in the right way, 
and to do it promptly, but all indications point 
to the fact that his near advisers have thus far 
had no interest in the education of the children 
of the people either directly or indirectly, and it 
is to be feared that it is too late for any friend of 
the schools of the people to get his ear, but if 
they could, then the normal schools—the only 
means of training the teachers of the schools of 
the people—would be provided with a pension 
fund for their teachers. 

As a rule these normal school teachers are less 
likely to be men of personal fortune; their sala- 
ries are much less than are those of the pen- 
sioned university men; their opportunities to add 
to their professional income are less. 

_ So serious a discrimination against normal 
school professors tends to draw talented men 
from the professional training of teachers for 
the children of the people to the universities for 
the favored classes. The normal schools, more 
than any other educational institutions, need the 
cream of scholarship and of inspiring manhood, 
need every aid that will induce the best talent to 
enter their service and continue therein. : 

The original intent of the Carnegie Pension 
Fund was avowedly to benefit the schools of 
the country, but its administration, uninterition- 
ally we assume, is directly and seriously working 
against the best teaching of the very schools and 
children whom Mr. Carnegie intended to aid. 
Every year that the great wrong goes unrighted 
increases in geometrical ratio the harm done. 
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Unless Mr. Carnegie is willing to benefit the 
schools of the people he should so announce, for 
there are other multi-millionaires, some one of 
whom will provide a “Pension Fund for the Bene- 
fit of the Schools.” _It is too late in the world’s 
history, certainly too late in America, to place 
wreaths upon anyone who, even unintentionally, 
does a great wrong to the schools of the people, 
as is done by a pension” plan that discriminates 
alarmingly against the training of the teachers of 
the children of the people. 


PASADENA. 

What hath man wrought? Pasadena’s glory 
is one of the marvels of American life. I knew 
it when it was scarcely a village. Ten years ago 
its population was less than 10,000; now it is 
more than 30,000, a gain of 230 per cent. in one 
decade, and its increase is from the elect of the 
East. 

The improvement in the schools is even 
greater than the increasé in population. Bare 
statements are most unsatisfactory, but they 
may be suggestive. The kindergartens of the 
city are connected with every school, and in most 
schools—in eight, to be exact—they are in beauti- 
ful bungalows made on purpose for a_ kinder- 
garten. Every conceivable appointment for the 
comfort and even luxury of the teachers, person- 
ally and in their work! When one sees the 
variety of rooms, the toilet appointments for the 
boys and for the girls and for the teachers, and 
the various interests and advantages of the little 
people with their own school gardens and play- 
grounds, it makes the ordinary kindergarten 
room in a big building seem almost absurd. 

Every elementary school in the city has a 
tennis court and a sumptuously furnished play- 
ground in the school yard. The play equipment 
consists of twelve distinctly different styles of 
apparatus. 

Every elementary school has a school’ garden 
with every attendant aid. 

Each of the sixteen elementary buildings has 
the latest style of equipment in manual training 
and domestic science. Three of the schools have 
their manual training and domestic science in 
bungalows. Indeed, the bungalow is a special 
pet of Pasadena, and a charming one it is. No 
one can estimate the charm there is in the inde- 
pendence of the bungalow for the kindergarten, 
manual training, and domestic science. 


VIRI SIMUS. 


Wooster, Ohio, is in the forefront in inspiring 
the school boys and young men to be clean and 
virile. Viri Simus is the name of a new organiza- 
tion, and Supefintendent J. E. Fitzgerald is the 
master mind that launched it. Wooster is a col- 
lege town with all that that signifies, and yet the 
use of tobacco by the boys and young school 
men of the city is almost unknown. As a result 
of this, they think, the high school has won at 
football, basket ball, and in debating contests, 
and there is an admirable boys’ chorus and also a 
girls’ chorus. Recently the young ladies of the 
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high school gave a banquet to the Viri Simus. 
The city press, in a two-column feport of the 
meeting, says that the city has rarely had as im- 
posing a sight as when the entire body of young 
men marched into the banquet hall. After the 
banquet John E. Gunckel of Toledo made one of 
the grandest speeches for boys ever heard in the 
city. Several prominent business men talked to 
the boys on the significance of a clean life in 
business. Viri Simus is one of the noble insti- 
tutions of the city. 
PREPARING FOR EXAMINATION. 


_No teacher has any right to waste precious 
time in preparing pupils to pass examinations. 
That is trick work. Often a boy who can make 
the least use of what he knows can make the best 
marks in an examination. Preparing for exami- 
nation requires thé teaching of a few things, 
many of them unimportant, so “thoroughly” that 
a child will remember them until after the exami- 
nation. Teach a pupil 1,000 facts—for examina- 
tions usually deal in facts—with no regard to the 
examination, and he will likely remember 500 of 
them, but in the same time you could not teach 
more than 200 for an examination, and he would 
remember them no better than he would the 500 
remembered from the other teaching, and the 500 
would be the vital facts. One who prepares for 
examination knows that no questions will be 
given on the usual matter, but on some unusual 
things that might be forgotten and might be for- 
gotten with no serious loss. Written question- 
ing for the teachers’ benefit is indispensable, but 
not for promotion purposes except in an_ inci- 
dental way. 


SANTA CRUZ BIG TREES. 

For those who cannot get into the Yosemite 
valley with its big trees a visit to the famous big 
redwoods at Santa Cruz is abundantly wonder- 
ful, so wonderful indeed as to keep one under 
their spell for many a day. Here is a tree more 
than 300 feet high and sixty-five feet in circum- 
ference. It would cut 210,000 feet of lumber. 
The quality of the lumber may be imagined from 
the fact that the first hundred feet would be with- 
out a knot, the lowest limbs being more than 
100 feet high. 

There are 150 of the very large trees in this 
grove of sixty-five acres. No two of these 
trees resemble each other, so that they are a 
constant surprise and delight. 


MINNESOTA RANGE COUNTRY. 


In commenting upon the remarkable activities 
and achievements in the iron and lumber coun- 
try of the Iron Ranges, space crowded out, tem- 
porarily, four cities that are very much alive. 
Biobik, J. E. Lunn, superintendent; Buhl, M. 
A. Morse, superintendent; Cloquet, Peter Olsen, 
superintendent ; and Two Harbors, H. E. Flynn, 
superintendent, are as keenly progressive and as 
sanely poised as any places in the county. Each 
has caught its own inspiration from its surround- 
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ings. Progress is in the very atmosphere in the 
Range. Boards of education are impatient 
with a leader only when he does not lead out 
along new lines into greater achievements. 

No place is so small that it is not breaking 
some record in school work.- Lunn of Biobik, 
Morse of Buhl, Olsen of Cloquet, or Flynn of 
Two Harbors stands for individuality in pro- 
gressive effort each in his own emphasis of ideals, 
each with his own initiative as completely as does 
Maxwell of New York or Blewett of St. Louis, 
Dyer of Cincinnati, or any other man anywhere. 
On the Range every man stands for his own 
thought, but is always a part of the arch of 
progress, which is as distinct and universal as in 
any part of this broad land. 


ELY’S TRIUMPH. 


Superintendent C. H. Barnes of Ely, Minne- 
sota, has a right to be a bit proud of the fact 
that at the state fair this year his little city of 
4,000 people carried off first honors in the school 
exhibit in. competition with Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Duluth, and all other cities, and the silver 
cup which adorns his office speaks volumes. 

The state fair has given a cup for the best 
school exhibit but two years, and it has come to 
the Iron Range both years. In 1909 it was cap- 
tured by the Virginia schools, Lafayette Bliss 
superintendent, and in 1910 by the schools of 
Ely. 

I do not know where a more complete equip- 
ment can be found or where more thorough or 
inspiring work is being done. 


ECONOMY IN NATURE STUDY INSTRUCTION. 


The adequate supply of living nature study 
material is alway$S a matter of more or less diffi- 
culty for the ordinary teacher. The London 
board of education has found a partial solution of 
the problem, which would seem full of sugges- 
tion for American schools, An arrangement has 
been made with the park authorities, whereby 
leaves, flowers, and even growing plants that 
have to be pruned out of the public parks are 
sent in boxes to the schools. In 1909 approxi- 
mately 9,000 boxes with 9,500,000 specimens 
were thus. made available for school use. Yet this 
amount was quite inadequate to supply the de- 
mand. In these days when the by-product often 
becomes of vital importance in administrative 
economy, our American school authorities might 


_ well take the matter under consideration. 


-0- @-0-@-0- 
USING A BOOK. 


It was a sixth-grade history class. Twelve dif- 
ferent texts on American history had been col- 
lected by the teacher. These were placed in the 
hands of twelve pupils. The teacher said: “Find 
what your book says about the invention of the 
cotton gin.” What followed? Some began to 
go through the book leaf by leaf; some sat still, 
looking helpless; some went to the table of con- 
tents, and others turned directly to the index. 
At the end of five minutes the teacher asked them 
to report. Five had found the topic and were 
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ready to tell its substance. Two had found 
where the subject was treated, but could not give 
it. Two claimed that their book didn’t “have it.” 
Three said they couldn’t find it. 

Before the year was over every child in the 
grade knew the difference between a table of con- 
tents and an index and knew how to find a topic. 
—State Superintendent Blair of Illinois. 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIMENT 


A religious experiment or an experiment in 
religion, which is sure to attract wide attention, 
is one to be tried out in Berkeley, Calif., where 
Superintendent Frank F. Bunker is going to turn 
the children over to the churches for a half day 
or less each week for serious instruction in re- 
ligion by a pastor of the denomination elected by 
the child’s parent. The details are not worked 
out, but the arrangements have gone so far that 
there seems to be no likelihood of any important 
hindrance or opposition. 


The Boy Scouts of America—headquarters, 200 
Fifth avenue, New York city—Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton the administrative head, with James E. 
West as executive secretary, are making great 
headway. The enlistment of Professor Jere- 
miah W. Jenks of Cornell University in the sci- 
entific phases of the administration is highly 
important, for under his leadership there is to 
be an entirely new set of rules, laws, and a new 
Scout oath. The achievements are already far 
beyond expectations, and the movement has 
hardly started on its great career. 

Bulletin No. 1, just issued, should be in the 
hands of all interested in the movement, and a 
new set of manuals will soon be ready for use. 


Massachusetts has a right to be proud of Con- 
gressman Andrew J. Peters, who is making the 
best campaign for the children that has ever been 
made in the national House of Representatives. 


Minnesota has entered upon a teacher training 
scheme that will at no distant day have in every 
school a teacher with at least some high school 
education and some professional training. 


No manual training plant is up-to-date that 
does not have, as they have at Duluth, a fan 
that draws out of the room all smoke, dust, 
shavings, and gas. 


Edwin O. Grover, who has assumed the manage- 
ment of the Prang Educational Company and is 
its president, has associated with him George L. 
Cade as treasurer of the company. 


Chicago school boys planted 500,000 Russian 
mulberry trees in the school yards on Arbor 
Day. 


Fining a school principal $1,200 for immoral 
conduct is more thrifty than moral. 


Oklahoma is to have a paid board of educa- 
tion. 


A. I. I., Providence, R. I., June 29, 30, July 1. 
San Francisco, July 8-12. 
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THE YALE EXPEDITION TO PERU. 


BY HIRAM BINGHAM, 
Assistant Professor of Latin-American History at Yale University. 


We expect to leave New Haven on June 10 
and be gone until December 18, spending five 
months in the field doing geographical, archaeo- 
logical, and historical exploration. We expect to 
make a cross section of the Andes through a 
country that has never been scientifically ex- 
plored and only mapped in the rudest possible 
way some fifty years ago. The party will proba- 
bly consist of a geologist and geographer, a 
skilled topographer, an assistant topographer, 
and possibly a surgeon and naturalist, besides the 
director. 

There are four problems before us. The first 
is: How far into the Amazon jungle did the Incas 
carry their civilization? I am convinced that 
there are more Inca ruins to be discovered near 
Choqquequirau, and particularly on the north 
slopes of the glacier-clad peaks which separate 
Choqquequirau from the Urubamba valley. Dr. 
Farabee, who led the Harvard expedition into 
Peru three years ago, went down this valley, and 
confirms my opinion that the region which we pro- 
pose to enter is one of the most important unex- 
plored archaeological fields in Peru. We shall 
probably spend about two months and a half in 
this region, doing everything we can to visit any 
Tuins that are reported, particularly in the 
Vilcabamba valley, where the last Inca lived after 
he escaped from the Spaniards. 

The second is: A reconnoissance of the sev- 
enty-third meridian from the Amazon valley to 
the ocean, a distance of perhaps 300 miles. This 
reconnoissance, taking about a month, will in- 
clude physiography, geology, archaeology, etc. 
The region is an interesting one historically, and 
in it the great General Sucre campaigned in the 
weeks preceding the battle of Ayacucho, which 
has been called “The Yorktown of South 
America.” In it also lie the rich sugar regions of 
Abancay, and the celebrated ruins of Choqque- 
quirau, which I visited on my last journey to 
Peru. 

Third: Mount Coropuna, a volcanic cone with a 
magnificent ice cap. Few people have ever 
heard of it, but some believe it to be the highest 
mountain in South America. Professor Bandalier 
is inclined to the belief that it is over 23,000 feet 
high. If possible, we shall climb the mountain. 
If not, we shall content ourselves with determin- 
ing its altitude instrumentally and making a good 
map of it. There are several villages near the 
mountain which offer an interesting field for the 
study of human geography. 

Fourth: About forty miles northwest of Mount 
Coropuna is Lake Parinacochas, which is practi- 
cally unknown and unexplored. It is our plan to 
take along a folding canoe So as to be able to 
make a bathymetrical survey of the lake and a 
Tough survey of its shores. 

We expect also to determine the latitude and 
longitude of various points. 

In conclusion, it is the object of this expedi- 
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tion to explore a portion of Peru which is not at 
present known to science. The amount and kind 
of information which we shall try to gather will 
be limited only by the number and the individual 
ability of the men who compose the expedition, 
and by the time at our disposal. 

I very much hope that we shall be able to se- 
cure the necessary funds to pay the expenses of 
both a physician and a naturalist; the former to 
keep the party in good health and study the 
pathology of central Peru, and the latter to make 
collections of flora and fauna for the Peabody 
museum. 


PHILADELPHIA LEAGUF. 


HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATIONS. 


“Patriotism” was the keynote of the third annual 
earnival of the Philadelphia League of Home and 
School Associations. It rang through all the numbers 
of the rich and varied program, and had its climax in 
the glorious presentation of a model Fourth of July 
celebration, ending with a big stage parade, grand 
tableau and red fire, and the singing of “America” witli 
waving flags. 

The Philadelphia League seems to have “seven league 
boots.” It is a far cry from the noisy and somewhat 
disjointed carnivals in the inconvenient First Regiment 
armory of the first two years to the handsomely set, 
perfectly articulated, well conceived, and splendidly 
executed fete of 1911. There were wise and experienced 
heads at work from President Mrs. Edwin C. Grice, 
Directors William Stecher and William Champlin to the 
Kindergarten teachers who marshalled their colossal 
ring of sub-primary tots from Spring Garden, Allison, 
Landenberger, M. H. Stanton, Stephens, Northwest, 
Finletter, and Landreth public schools upon the big 
opera house stage. And they all “worked together.” 

The setting was perfect. For the first time in its 
history, thanks to Mayor Reyburn and Edward States- 
bury, the Metropolitan opera house stage was given over 
to public service, and grand opera was completely put 
in the shade in the minds of many in the magnificent 
audiences by the brilliancy and beauty of the carnival 
program exhibits. The luxurious grand promenade pre- 
sented as gay and animated a scene as on a gala night 
of grand opera. Twenty-seven educational exhibits 
were presented, including a continuous performance of 
scientific temperance teaching experiments and a dem- 
onstration of “first aid to the injured,” useful to both 
teachers and parents. The Consumers’ League and the 
social settlements had their appropriate displays. Of 
course the schools were the main feature. A half dozen 
booths showed the manual training, sloyd, cooking, etc., 
done at the social centres, of which «hiladelphia has 
eleven in its public schools (maintained by private con- 
tributions). The board of education had a unique dis- 
play contrasting the old and the new, in desks and 
blackboards, the walls being covered with scores of in- 
teresting photographs of school buildings typical of the 
progress and changes from 1818 to 1910. 

The opera house boxes, aptly decorated by each, 
served as headquarters for many of the thirty-nine af- 
filiated organizations of the league, the box of the Penn- 
sylvania Arbitration and Peace Society being made the 
centre for the distribution of peace literature, including 
Mrs. Mead’s, Professor William Hull’s, and Professor 
Jesse Holmes’ peace articles, and suggestions for the 
observance of May 18, Peace Day, and a peace hymn 
with a flag printed on it. 

The program was most suggestive, and the splendid 
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work of the children indicated the stimulus imparted by 
these great annual public exhfbitions. The afternoon 
events included Swarthmore school and kindergarten 
for the deaf in a May-pole dance; fine wand drills by 
the Finletter and Meade schools, of which Elizabeth 
Windle and Cornelius J. Walter are the respective prin- 
cipals; graceful dances by the Gilbert school, Robert 
M. Gailey, principal, and by the Randall school, May 
Belcher, principal; songs by the Moffet and Wharton 
schools, David R. Baer and Margaret T. Maguire, prin- 
cipals; a,quaint “Lorelei roundel” by the Nichols school, 
Hannah Maull, principal; and Field day exercises by the 
Taylor school, E. E. Michener, principal. 

The schools which took part in the significant evening 
program illustrating, in a most original and happy way, 
the sort of exercises which would contribute to an im- 
proved Fourth of July included the Leidy and Olney 
schools, Miss Margaret Robinson and Samuel D. Parry, 
principals, in a beautiful “Salute to the Flag’; the 
Kendrick, Laura J. Ashmore, principal, in folk dance 
and flag drill; the Comegys, S. M. Rosenberger, princ!- 
pal, Rebecca Hughes, assistant, in a wonderful dumb- 
bell drill by primary girls in Dutch costumes; the Ken- 
derton. Henry W. Kind, principal, in a fine Indian club 
drill by boys; the McMichael, Margaret Noble, 
in “Jolly Crowd dance’; the Harmer, May R. Caroland, 
in a_ beautiful “Butterfly” dance, and _ the 
Duniap school, Sallie G. Morley, principal, in “The 
American Schoolboy”—a series of athletic feats and 
races which particularly delighted the great audience. 

The big People’s Choral Union melodiously sang 
peace songs, and the outlines of the proposed Fourth of 
July program were given in brief addresses, a “pause” 
being taken for an imaginary “noontime luncheon” be- 
fore the “afternoon” games, sports, and parade. The 
last was headed by a fife and drum corps playing 
“Yankee Doodle,” and made a beautiful spectacle and 
tableau illuminated by red light under the curtain can- 
opy of starry flags. ‘The whole was a successful dem- 
onstration of how it ought to be done and a great start 
towards the carrying out of the new kind of Fourth of 
July in Philadelphia this year. One feature indicated 
that was especially worthy of note was the idea of hav- 
ing the various nationalities in the cosmopolitan public 
schools present some characteristic phase of their na- 
tiomal life as their contribution to this mimic Independ- 
ence day celebration. 

Twenty thousand people united in sixty home and 
school associations, eleven social centres, and thirty-nine 
affiliated organizations (civic clubs, women’s clubs, 
alumnae associations, patriotic, philanthropic, and so- 
cial service societies, educational bodies, labor  socie- 
ties, ete..) are now concerned in the promotion of the 
larger use of the school*plant and of co-operation be- 
tween home and school in Philadelphia. The advance 
of the Philadelphia League of Home and School Asso- 
ciations is indicative of the city’s great educational 
progress. It is easy to predict the holding in the near 


‘future of not only a central carnival but of several great 


simultaneous district carnivals in the different sections 
of the great city. 


Jane A. Stewart. 


May 4, 1913 


NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL. 


At Abraham Lincoln Centre, Oakwood boulevard, 
Chicago, the National Summer School of Music will 
celebrate its twenty-fiftb anniversary, July 31 to August 
18, and Messrs. Ginn & Co. issue an attractive brochure 
in honor of the occasion. Dr. Luther Whiting Mason, 
the pioneer of public school music supervision, was the 
first president of this school, and the session this sum- 
mer will be a memorial to his great work in the promo- 
tion of public school music. Mr. Mason was public 
school supervisor in Louisville, Cincinnati, and Boston, 
and also introduced modern music in Japan. Address 
Ada M. Flemming, care Ginn & Co., 2301-2311 Prairie 
avenue, Chicago. 


TEXTS REQUIRED FOR COLLEGE ENTRANCE. 
FOR STUDY AND PRACTICE. 
1911. 
Burke’s “Speech on Conciliation with the American 
Colonies.” 
Carlyle’s “Essay on Burns.” 
Milton’s “Select Minor Poems” (Hymn on the Nativity, 
L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas). 
Shakespeare’s “Macbeth.” 
Webster’s “First Oration on Bunker Hill Monument.” 
1912. 


Texts as listed above with the addition of Tennyson’s 
“Idylls of the King.” 


1913, 1914, 1915. 
Burke’s “Speech on Conciliation with the American 
Colonies.” 
Carlyle’s “Essay on Burns.” 
Milton's “Select Minor Poems” (Hymn on the Nativity, 
L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas). 
Shakespeare’s “Macbeth.” 
FOR READING AND PRACTICE 
1911, 1912, 1918, 1914, 1915. 
Addison's “Sir Roger de Coverley 
Arnold’s “Sohrab and Rustum.” 
Coleridge’s “Rime of the Ancient Mariner.” 
Eliot’s “Silas’ Marner.” 
Goldsmith’s “The Traveler and the Deserted Village.” 
Goldsmith’s “The Vicar of Wakefield.” 
Irving’s ‘““The Sketch Book.” 
Lamb’s “‘Essays.” 
Macaulay's “The Lays of Ancient Rome.” 
Poe’s “Selected Poems and Tales.” 
Pope’s “Translation of Homer’s Iliad,” Books I., VLI., 
XXII., XXIV. (for 1913, 1914, and 1915 only). 
Pope’s “The Rape of the Lock” (for 1911 and 1912 
only). 
Ruskin’s “Sesame and Lilies” (for 1911 and 1912 only). 
Scott’s “Ivanhoe.” 
Scott’s “The Lady of the Lake.” 
Shakespeare’s “As You Like It.” 
Shakespeare’s “Julius Caesar.’ 
Shakespeare’s “The Merchant of Venice.” 
Shakespeare’s ‘“‘“Midsummer Night’s Dream” (for 1913, 
1914, and 1915 only). 
Tennyson’s ““The Princess” (for 1912 only). 
Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King” (for 1913, 1914, and 
1915 only). 
Webster’s “First Oration on Bunker Hill Monument” 
(for 1913, 1914, and 1915 only). 


> 


To the minnow every cranny and pebble, every quality and accident, of its little 
creek may have become familiar; but does the minnow understand the ocean tides ? — 


Thomas Carlyle. 
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EXPERT STUDY OF EDUCATION. 


Professor Frederic Ernest Farrington of 
Teachers College has a scholarship for the study 
of education in England and on the continent for 
half of each year, and the readers of the Journal 
of Education are to be benefited by his studies. 

Few men are as well prepared by study and 
experience in the United States for an intelligent 
study of education abroad, and he has a rare 
gift of saying the right thing in the right way 
and of not saying the wrong thing in any way. 


a 


THE “BOSS”+*SYSTEM IN EDUCATION. 


The Political “Boss” claims that the people can’t be 
trusted to govern themselves, therefore he must be al- 
lowed to dictate our laws. 

The Commercial “‘Boss” claims that the people can’t 
be trusted to manage their business enterprises, *there- 
fore he must be allowed to wield financial control. 

The Educational “Boss” claims that the people—es- 
pecially the youth—can’t be trusted to do their own 
thinking, therefore he must be allowed to make us think 
his way, by the use of Marking and Examination Sys- 
tems. 

Just now we are trying to make protest against the 
Political “Boss” by demanding for ourselves such rights 
as Initiative, Referendum, Recall, Direct Nominations, 
Direct Senatorial Election. Woodrow Wilson has voiced 
this new standard of statesmanship: “We shall be the 
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more sober, I believe, because we speak with no au- 
thority but that of reasonableness and good sense, 
Where we go astray we bind no one; where we are 
right we shall prevail.” 

Just now, too, we are trying to make protest against 
the Commercial “Boss” by development of Public 
Utilities, by attempts to bring Inter-state activities un- 
der Government control, by increase of Government In- 
spection, by declaring our right to tax Incomes and to 
share the Unearned Increment. Lawyer Brandeis is 
helping on by bringing evidence to prove that the great 
Corporations are lacking in Scientific Management, are 
lacking in Efficiency. George W. Perkins, too, is try- 
ing to convince his fellow-financiers that henceforth 
there must be Co-operation, instead of Monopoly; that 
the Public must be given a square deal,—better volun- 
tarily than by compulsion. ! 

Against the Educational “Boss” we are making no 
protest,—certainly no organized protest. We look on 
unconcerned while the Marking and Bxamination Sys- 
tem is extended to include not only the youth but men 
and women grown as well; we are even allowing Indus- 
trial Education to be brought under the control of the 
Same system. 

This question that obtrudes itself demands careful 
answer: At a time when we are trying in so many ways 
to make effective protest against the “Boss” System in 
Political and Commercial fields, why are we content 
with this same “Boss” System in the Educational field, 
uttering no protest, even approving its extension? 

Will you send your answer to the Journal? 

. * William D. Mackintosh. 


NEW CLIFF HOUSE AND SEAL RODKS, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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. Bolton has read widely, but he 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE UNFOLDING OF PERSONALITY AS THE 
CHIEF AIM IN EDUCATION. Some Chapters in 
Educational Psychology. By Thiselton Mark, D. Lit., 
B. Se. Chicago University Press. Cloth. Price, 
$1,07, postpaid. 
This is a thoroughly sensible book for all teachers to 

read with care. It is a genuine inspiration to higher 

ideals and nobler effort. No other writer of England or 

America has treated this phase of pedagogy as fully, 

¢clearly, and surely as has Dr. Mark, Although his name 

is not familiar to American readers, it should become as 
well known as was the name of Quick, Fitch, or Joseph 

Payne. Mr. Sadler, who is a great favorite in America, 

has put nothing in book form more helpful, pedagogi- 

cally, than this remarkable treatment of personality by 

Dr. H. Thiselton Mark. He treats the subject under 

these heads: The Original Nucleus of Personality, The 

Self-Identity of an Unfolding Personality, Man’s In- 

stinctive Tendencies, Motor Tendencies, Tendencies with 

an Intellectual Reference, with a Marked Accompani- 
ment of Feeling; The Mental Process, Blending of In- 
stinct with Experience, Continuity of the Mental Life, 

Self-Determination, The Play of the Subconscious, and 

Antuitional and Supra-Rational Elements in Pxperience. 

This outline of subjects is merely suggestive. The 

great value of the book is in the scholagly, broad, whole- 

some treatment of every feature of education that is 

touched upon. There is not a trite sentence nor a 

cranky paragraph in the book. It is a book worth any- 

one’s while to read, an admirable reading circle book, 
and an exceptionally strong book for the classroom. 

PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. By Frederick Elmer 
Bolton, Ph. D., director of the school of education in 
the State University of lowa. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Cloth., 800, 
pp. ('%x8%.) Price, $3.00. 
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One of the best normal school men in America. who took 
this book into his class as soon at it appeared, said to 
the editor of the Journal of Education that it stood the 
test of the classroom as few books in any subject had 
stood the test with him. We regret that space does not 
permit of a close analysis of the method of treatment, 
suffice it to say that Dr. Bolton respects the traditions 
and admires the heroism and brilliancy of the best 
writers along new lines. His point of view is both 
biological and psychological, both scientific and philo- 
sophical. He writes for the enlightenment, encourage- 
ment, and inspiration of teachers and students, and, 
never for the glorification of a pet theory. He is not a 
blind disciple of any thinker, nor does he aspire to build 
up a body of disciples. His one unswerving purpose is 
to have a message well worth while, then make it his 
mission to promote the truth ‘as an “uplift” to the pro- 
fession. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*‘Administration of the College Curriculum.”’ By William T. 
Foster. Price, $1.50.——‘Recitation.” By George Hubert Betts. 
Price, 60 cents. Boston: We, Mifflin Company. 

“The Future Citizen.” By F.A.Myers. Price, $1.20. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co. 

“Craftsmanship in Teaching.’’ By William Chandler Bagley. Price 
$1.10. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

**Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.” By Lewis Carroll. Price, 30 
cents. New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. 

“An Anthology of Modern English Prose (!741-1892).” By Annie 
~~" and Lucy Dale. Price, $1.25. New York: Longmans, Green 

Co 


“Hugo’s Les Travailleursa de la Mer.” Edited by E. F. Langley. 
Price, 80 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 
“The Animals and the Man.’’ By Vernon Lyman Kellogg. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 
a 


TRY MURINE EYE REMEDY 


for Red, Weak, Watery Eyes, and Granulated Eyelids. 
No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. 


This is a most complete and 
masterful treatment of the prin- 
ciples of education for class- 
room use. It makes no _ pre- 
tence to being a short course, a 
“few-weeks’” study, or a sim- 
plified treatment of pedagogy. 


A Step Forward in Reading 


4 


RIVERSIDE READERS 


‘That there are 800 pages, with 


mearly 500 words to a page, and 
that the price is $3.00 prove 
-conclusively that the aim is to 
make a book that is adequate, 
‘comprehensive, and _ scholarly. 
It is the first text-book by an 
American author that grasps the 
situation in the same complete 
way as does this. There are books 
on this subject that have been 
written while the author was off 
on asummer vacation and some of 
them are clever, but that is not 
the, way that Dr. Bolton pre 
‘pared this masterly treatise. 
He was ten years instead of ten 
weeks in the making of the 
book. He taught it as he 
studied. it, two years in the 
Milwaukee Normal school and 
eight years in the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. It may be said 
on the aside that Dr. Bolton is 
one of the ablest teachers of 
teachers in the country. His 
students do no short-cut work. 
They are earnest students of 
the principles of education. 
Like him they tackle problems. 
They read and think and brace 
themselves as for an encounter 
with something well worth 
their while. While this book is 
from an entirely different stand- 
point it reminds one in its mas- 
terfulness of Sully’s famous 
“Outlines of Psychology.” Dr. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY ANNOUNCE 
THE PUBLICATION OF THE RIVERSIDE READERS 


JAMES H. VAN SICKLE 


Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore, Md. 


WILHELMINA SEEGMELLER 


Director of Art in the Indianapolis Public Schools, formerly Principal of the 
Wealthy Avenue Grammar School, Grand Kapids, Michigan. 


Supervisor of Elementary Grades, Decatur, [linois. 
A distinctive Series is assured by 
The professional standing of the Editors 
The large amount of fresh copyrighted material 
The imprint of the Riverside Press 
The numerous colored and half-tone illustrations by Ruth Mary 


Hallock, Maginel Wright Enright, Clara E. Atwood, 
Howard Pyle, E. Boyd Smith, and other notable artists. 


Now Ready. Primer, First Reader, and Second Reader. 
dn Press. Third Reader, Fourth Reader, and Fifth Reader. 


EDITED BY 


FRANCES JENKINS 


has been influenced only by the 
best authors. Here is a book 
that any student of educa- 
tion, even the most scholarly, Boston 
@will profit greatly by reading. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


New York Chicago 
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May 4, 1935 
EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 

hool authorities in every state im the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 5, 6: Illinois Superintendents 
and Principals’ Association, De- 
Kalb. 


May 11,12, 13: Eastern Art and 
Manual Training Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia; president, 
Arthur D. Dean, Albany, N. Y.; 
secretary, Eva E. Struble, Newark, 
N. J. 


May 12: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston 
Latin school, Boston; Bernard M. 
Sheridan, president; Payson Smith, 
Augusta, Me., secretary. 


June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 


June 15, 16, 17: Annual State Asso- 
ciation meeting at Bluefield, West 
Virginia. 


June 27-29: Kentucky Educational 
Association, Owensboro; president, 
T. J. Coates, Richmond; secretary, 
T. W. Vinson, Frankfort. 


June 27-30: Maryland State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Braddock 
Heights; Hugh W. Caldwell, 
Chesapeake City, secretary. 


June 29, 30, July 1: American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence, R. 
1.; Edwin U. Andrews, Greenwich, 
Conn., secretary. 

July 8-12: National Education Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco; Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, Chicago, president. 

July 14, 15: Illinois County Teach- 
ers’ Association, Normal, Il. 

July 25-28: Examination for Teach- 
ers’ Certificates, Springfield, Ill. 
October 19-21: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Montpelier; Su- 
perintendent E. M. Roscoe, Spring- 

field, president. 


in 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 


RANDOLPH. G. Leland Greene 
of Richford has been elected princi- 
pal of the new agricultural high 
school, and L. C. Cook, principal of 
the Johnson, Vt., Normal school, is 
assistant, and Mrs. Cook, matron. 
Mr. Greene is honor man of the State 
University in 1906, and Mr. Cook of 
the class of 1908. 

MONTPELIER. Sherburne C. 
Hutchinson of Andover, Mass., has 
been selected superintendent to suc- 
ceed F. J. Brownscombe, who has 
resigned, to take effect at the end of 
the school year. Mr. Hutchinson is 
a native of Washington, Vermont. 
He graduated from Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


William Orr, deputy state commis- 
sioner of education, is in the West 
studying new things iv school. He 
visited the one-room schools of Page 
county, Iowa, and those of other 


counties that have made unusual 
records. 

BOSTON. The assistant superin- 
tendents of Boston, who recently 
visited schools in six of the leading 
cities in the Middle West, report that 
it was the most profitable and en- 
joyable school visiting they ever did 
Their specific reports are highly in- 
teresting and valuable. 

The school budget goes through 
this year without any friction. The 
mayor and the board of education 
are in accord and the schools are in 
favor with both. 

SOMERVILLE. Superintendent 
Cc. S. Clark, president of the Middle- 
sex County Association, is planning 
for a record-breaking program for 
the next meeting. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

ITHACA. Dr. Liberty H. Bailey 
of Cornell has declined a highly hon- 
orable and high salaried position as 
state commissioner of agriculture, 
and will remain with the university. 

NEW JERSEY. 
CAPE MAY. The state school of 


SUMMER TERM OF THE 
University of Maine 


The ninth annual Summer Session of 
the University of Maine will begin 
July 3rd and continue for six weeks. 

Thorough courses in English, Class- 
ics, Modern Languages, Sciences, 
Mathematics, Education, History, 
Political Economy, Domestic Science, 
and Agriculture. 

The expenses are very low. The lo- 
cation is an ideal one forsummer work. 
A special effort is made to meet the 
needs of teachers. 

For information address 
President Robert J. Aley, 
Orono, Maine. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL AND CHAU- 
TAUQUA 


On the Crest of the Alleghanies 


Mountain Lake Park, Maryland 
Season of 1911, July 5 to August 30 


College, Academy, and Teachers’ 
Training Courses, 
School of Music. 
School of Business. 
School of Art. ! 
School of Photography. 
Kindergarten and Teacher’ 
Training School. 
Supervisors’ Courses for public 
school music and penmanship. 


Pure water, invigorating mountain 
air, virgin forest, cool nights. 

Home of the Mountain Chautauqua, 
twenty-ninth season. Boating, 
Bathing, Bowling, Tennis, and all 
sorts of outdoor enjoyment. 


Water Works, Natural Gas, Electric 
Lights, Sewers. Best of service. 
Lowest Prices. 

For outline of courses and detailed 
information address the Superin- 
tendent, Mountain Lake Park, 
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agriculture, industrial art, and scl- 
ence is to have a four-weeks’ sessiom 
in July. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
INDIANA. The Indiana State 
Normal school, James BE. Ament, 
principal, issues the most brilliant 
normal school catalog of any insti- 
tution in the Unitéd States. The 
illuminations are like an art catalog. 


PITTSBURG. After a service of 
thirty years or more, spent in in- 
structing the youth of Greater Pitts- 
burg, nine teachers, members of the 
Pittsburg Teachers’ Retirement As- 
sociation, have been retired on an 
annuity. These are the first teach- 
ers in the history of the city to be re- 
tired upon an annuity. They are: 
Miss Lida Boyd, Miss Anna V. Da- 
vis, Miss Margaret Dickson, Miss 
Margaretta Dorrington, Miss Mary 
C. Hays, Miss Lizzie Lyon, Miss 
Mary J. McIlroy, Miss Amanda 
Kinley, Miss: Hallie Wiley. Hach of 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


at University Heights 
- SEVENTEENTH YEAR 
JULY 5—AUGUST 15, 


One hundred and twenty-five courses, 
by fifty specialists, arranged especially 
forteachers. Education, Manual Arts, 
Music, Domestic Art, Domestic Sci- 
ence, School Gardens, Languages, 
Philosophy, Psychology, History, Eco- 
nomics, Sociology, Accounting, Mathe- 
matics and Sciences. 
For bulletin address: 


G. C. SPRAGUE, Registrar, 
New York University, N. Y. City. 


COMING WEST FOR PLEASURE? 
OR WORK ? 
JUNE 12 TO JULY 21 
FOR PLEASURE? 


Courses in Growth and Education under Dr. 
Tyler of Amherst, in Play under Dr. Curtis, for- 
merly of Clark University, in English, the languages, 
history, economics, the sciences, the manual arts, 
under a strong faculty of sixty. Popular readings 
by Professor Clark of Chicago. Musical entertain- 
ments. A School of Physical Education in its 
fourth year, under Dr. Anderson of Yale, Professor 
Bolin, formerly of Chautauqua, Dr. Curtis, Professor 
Babcock, Miss DeLaney, pupil of Chalif, and 
<u A Boys’ and Girls’ Club. 1000 students in 


FOR WORK? 

Opportunities (1) to make acquaintance, especially 
with school officers, (2) to meet the requirements for 
positions, especially in teaching. A teaching certifi- 


cate for a single summer’s study. An ideal summer 


city. Send for announcements. 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH SUMMER 
SCHOOL 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


Normal College of the 
North American Gymnastic Union 
(Acci edited.) 

Oidest American institution for the educa— 
tion of teachers of physical training. Un- 
equaled record of successful graduates. Twe 
and fcur year courses for high school gradu- 
ates leading to academic title and egree. 
Summer Session July tn — 2. Write for 
illustrated catalogue. hysical training 


teachers’ bureau in connection. Last year 
graduates all placed. 7 


Maryland. No. 445 E, Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Ind: 
. Special courses for TEACHERS. College courses in Arte and. 
University Science for COLLEGE CREDIT. Courses in ELEMENTARY AGRI- 


of Vermont 


CULTURE, MANUAL TRAINING, DRAWING, HOME ECONOMICS 
and LIBRARY SCIENCE. 


The University is situated on the shore of Lake Champlain betweem 


Summer School the Adirondack and the Green Mountains and enjoys many natural 
advantages,—cool climate, beautiful scenery, historic surroundings, 


varied to hy affording a wide range of study in natural science 
July 3 to Aug. 1 1 For inforeantion address J. F. Messenger, Director, Burlingtor, ve 
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Don’t 
Hold the 
Penny 


these will receive from the associa- 
tion, as long as they live, $400 a 
year. The Pittsburg Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Association formally en- 
tered upon its career January 25, 
1908, when its constitution and by- 
laws were adopted. Its aim is to as- 
sist in the promotion of the efficiency 
of the public schools of the greater 
city by providing annuities for its 
active members who have completed 
thirty years or more of teaching, and 
who wish to retire. The association 
as yet has received no financial aid 
from either the state or city, being 
maintained by the teachers them- 
selves. Each one who is a member, 
and at present the rolls contain 650 
out of the 1,200 teachers in the pub- 
lic schools, contributes $2 each 
month of the school term, or $20 a 
year, until they have paid $600 into 
the treasury. It is the hope of the 
organization to enlist every teacher 
in the Pittsburg schools, with the 
end in view of increasing the annu- 
ity. No member is permitted to con- 
tinue teaching and draw an annuity 
at the same time. Thus far the as- 
sociation has been aided by several 
outside contributions. Andrew Car- 
negie gave $10,000, conditionally 
upon the association raising its fund 
to $40,000, which was done. Since 
October 15, 1910, $1,225 have come 
in donations. The officers of 
the association are: C. H. Gar- 
wood, president; Miss Belle S. Mc- 
Millen, vice-president; Miss Imogen 
M. Williams, secretary; J. A. Snod- 
grass, tregsurer. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


PARKERSBURG. The board of 
examiners of this city have adopted 
some of the most progressive rules of 
any city in the country. E. S. Cox 
is president of the board, and Super- 
intendent I. B. Bush has entered 
heartily into their plans. Grammar 
school teachers after passing the ex- 
aminations must take an examina- 
tion on one of the following subjects 
until all have been passed: Civics, 
general history, elementary algebra, 
American authors and their works, 
and psychology. In addition to 
these examinations a professional 
reading course is required of all the 
teachers in the schools of Parkers- 
burg district, who have not yet com- 
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SO CLOSE TO YOUR EVE 
"3 That it Hides the DOLLAR a Few Inches Away 


The Holden Adjustable Book Covers 


Ware Made}to Produce Economy in the Schoolroom by Increasing the Lives of Free Text Books 
and to Promote Cleanliness by Providing a Sanitary Method of Transferring Free Books 


theHolden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 1. c. HOLDEN, Secy. 


pleted such course, to comprise two 
books on methods of teaching, one 
on the history of education and one 
on psychology; books to be selected 
or approved by the board of exam1- 
ners. In each of these subjects an 
examination is required sufficient to 
show that the teacher has read the 
book intelligently. An examination 
upon at least one book each year is 
required until the course is com- 
pleted. 
SOUTHERN STATES. 


TENNESSEE. 


NASHVILLE. The American In- 
terchureh College for Religious and 
Social Workers—the first institution 
of the kind in America—is to be es- 
tablished in Nashville at an early 
date. The new institution has al- 
ready been incorporated. Many of 
the leading educators, lawyers, min- 
isters, and business men of the South 
are behind the movement, and thetr 
names appear on the directorate, as 
does also that of Rev. Josiah Strong, 
who is known all over the country. 
The necessary funds are placed at 
$1,100,000, and the directors assure 
the public that a number of the best- 
known millionaire philanthropists in 
the United States have signified their 
intention of supporting the move- 
ment financially. It is the purpose 
of the directory to establish in Nash- 
ville— in the heart of the South—a 
really first-class institution for the 
training of specialists in moral, sv- 
cial, and religious leadership, and to 
do this by relating the school to the 
churches. They expect by the gen- 
eral plan on which the institution is 
to be that denominational 
expenses will be reduced to a mint- 
mum, while educational efficiency 
will be increased to a maximum. It 
is a fact that at the present time 
there is not in the South any school 
adequately equipped for the training 
of religious and social workers. The 
directors feel that the South is de- 
cidedly behind the rest of the coun- 
try in this regard, and it was be- 
cause of the great need that the new 
institution was incorporated. 


TEXAS. 


DALLAS. The Social Centre 
Conference held here recently is al- 


ready bearing fruit not only in this 
city but in other cities in the state. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


OAK PARK. This usually quiet 
city has had a lively school election. 
The present board will not be dis- 
turbed in its plans. 

DUQUOIN. The Southern Iili- 
nois Teachers’ Association, which 
met here recently, elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the coming year: 
President, E. G. Lentz, Marion; vice- 
presidents, Arthur E. Summers, 
Mount Vernon, and Miss Emma Reb- 
man, Vienna; secretaries, Miss May 
S. Hawkins, Mound City, and Silas 
G. Echols, Mount Vernon; treasurer, 
M. T. Van Cleve, Eldorado; execu- 
tive committee, C. H. Dorris, Col- 
linsville; J. A. Stephenson, Olney, 
and William Miner, Mount Vernon. 
The 1912 meeting will be held at 
Mount Vernon. 

Governor Deneen has issued a 
proclamation designating Sunday, 
May 14, as “Mothers’ day,” and ask- 
ing that the day be properly  ob- 
served in the churches by appro- 
priate addresses. The proclamation 
is in part as follows:— 

“The inauguration last year of the 
observance of Mothers’ day met with 
the hearty approval of all who ap- 
preciate the uplifting and ennobling 
ideals which centre around the name 
of mother. The influence of these 
ideals upon our private, social, and 
public life has been elevating and 
purifying, and the custom of setting 
apart annually a day in which, in 


CAMP LIFE 


If desiring to rent or purchase a camp among the 
New Hampshire lakes, matchless for scenery, fish- 
ing, bathing, etc., at an exceedingly low price, write 
F. H. Spear, 119 Cross Street, Central 
Falis, R. I. 


The Study-Guide Series 


Study-Guides for the Historical Plays of Shakes- 

are, for study of Historical fiction, Idylls of the 
King, etc., arranged for college classes and clubs. 
Send for description. 


For Use in Secondary Schools 


The Study of Ivanhoe, The Study of Four Idylls, 
—college entrance requirements. 


H. A. DAvipson, Cambridge, Mass. 
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churches and other places of public 
gathering, sermons and addresses 
may be delivered upon themes com- 
memorative of the debt of gratitude 
we owe to the mothers of the coun- 
try for the sentiment of affectionate 
loyalty and devotion which their 
lives have everywhere illustrated, 
and in which their example is one of 
the best - heritages our country 
possesses, is one which cannot be too 
much honored.” 


IOWA. 


ATLANTIC. The Southwestern 
Iowa Teachers’ Association held an 
unusually successful meeting in this 
city this season. Professor W. B. 
Johnson of Tabor College as presi- 
dent and Superintendent W. F. 
Cramer «f Red Oak as chairman of 

‘the executive committee had a bril- 
liant program. 


KANSAS. 


This state is wide awake in the 
social centre movement. 


MICHIGAN. 


ISHPEMING. Superintendent B. 
B. Seribner of this city, director of 
the N. E. A., prophecies the largest 
delegation in the history of the asso- 
ciation. Detroit teachers are leading 
off in the arrangements, having 
plans for a de luxe trip at a reason- 
able cost. They will go tothe Grand 
Canyon, Riverside, Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, Santa Barbara, Del 
Monte, and San Jose, arriving at San 
Francisco on July 8 and remaining 
at the Fairmount hotel, than which 
there is no better American plan in 
the country. They can retum via 
the glories of Colorado, or via the 
Yellowstone park, or by the Cana- 
dian Pacific. All the teachers’ or- 
ganizations of the state and the big 
men of the state are going with this 
delightful party. It is understood 
that the Raymond & Whitcomb 
Company, the leading excursionists 
of America, are to make the ar- 
rangements for the trip. 


MISSOURL. 


The University of Missouri faculty 
has solved the fraternity problem, 
according to Dr. A. Ross Hill, presi- 
dent of the university. The faculty 
has adopted an _  iron-clad_ rule 
whereby no students can be initiated 
into fraternities and_ sororities till 
they are practically ready to take up 
their sophomore year work. They 
had been troubled because of poor 
class werk done by freshmen, whose 
heads had been turned because of at- 
tentions paid them by fraternities. 
The students tried to solve the prob- 
lem, but failed, so the faculty took a 
hand in the matter. 

ST. LOUIS. The following were 
elected upon the board of education 
at the recent election: B. P. Stroém- 
berg, Herman Mauch, Edward A. 
Raithel, and Dr. James P. Harper. 


NEBRASKA. 
FREMONT. Dan Stevens of the 
firm of Hammond & Stevens, one 
of the best known educational men 
in the state, is slated as the next 
Congressman from his district. 


OHIO. 


CAMBRIDGE. H. Z. Hobson, for 
six years superintendent of schools 
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in this city, will not be a candidate 
for re-election owing to a state of 
health that will take him out of 
school work altogether. 


COLUMBUS. Superintendent John 
A. McDowell of Ashland, Professor 
J. Howard Dickason of | Wooster 
University, Superintendent James T. 
Begg of tronton, Superintendent 
Charles W. Cookson of Troy, Super- 
intendent I. N. Keyser of Urbana, 
Superintendent C. E. Cary of War- 
ren, Superintendent E. B. Cox of 
Xenia, member of the legislative 
committee of the Ohio State Teach- 
ers’ Association; F. A. Derthick, 
president of the Ohio School Im- 
provement Association; Professor W. 
P. Burris, dean of the College for 
Teachers, University of Cincinnati, 
and others appeared before the sen- 
ate committee on common schools to 
argue against the state uniform text- 
book bill. Not an educator great or 
small has advocated the bill. 


WISCONSIN. 


BELOIT. Professor C. A. Culver, 
head of the physics department of 
Beloit College, has designed new 
wireless apparatus which is an im- 
provement over anything that has 
yet been discovered. One of the 
new designs is an improved form of 
apparatus for demonstrating a 
theory of electrical waves as applied 
to radio-telegraphy-telephony. It is 
a highly sensitive mechanism, which 
may be used for demonstrative pur- 
poses and for work over long dis- 
tances. It embodies the latest prac- 
tices in the field and includes an 
original condenser. The new appa- 
ratus was recently tested in the labo- 
ratories of Beloit College and mes- 
sages were sent through thirty-six 
inches of solid brick walls. 


MINNESOTA. 

Dean Albert F. Woods of the de- 
partment of agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota is making an 
immense success as the state leader 
in agriculture, and now the legisla- 
ture is about to give him a large 
sum for the gathering of one of the 
best faculties in the United States. 

ST. PAUL. 
in the interest of playgrounds was 
recently held in St. Paul by the Na- 
tional Playground Association. E. 
B. DeGroot of Chicago and Mrs. 
Harriet H. Heller of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, ‘were among the national 
speakers. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORADO. 


PUEBLO. Miss Elizabeth Alex- 


A successful meeting . 


S01 


ander of the Edison school has made 


state-wide reputation through the 


dramatizing of English, and Helen 
King’Robinson has helped to inten- 
sify and extend this reputation by 
an interesting article in the Denver ~ 
Sunday News. The children of the 
Edison are all of foreign parentage. 
“When the children enter schoo! they 
rarely have a single word of Eng- 
lish, and though they show a child- 
ish glibness in reciting phrases, their 
teachers soon discover that the little 
Croatians and Magyars may read a 
whole page from some simple story, 
pronouncing the words quite cor- 
rectly, but understanding not_a sin- 
gle one from all their reading. And 
then there is the still more difficult 
task of teaching them how to live— 
hobbled as they are by immemorial 
traditions and by dumb ignorance of 
the ideas for which the words in 
their school readers stand as signs 
and symbols. Miss Alexander has 
proved the value of the dramatie im- 
pulse as a means of teaching both 
English and morality. Miss Alexan- 
der has set up a Folk theatre in the 
schoolhouse. 

“The drama is perhaps the earll- 
est of the arts, or at least it is sec- 
ond only to the art of personal 
adornment. It flourishes in the very 
lowest forms of culture; among the 
South sea islanders and the Eskimo 
of the far North as among the hob- 
bled little foreign folk at the Edison 
school. Indeed it should be very 
strong among these children, Since 
they come of Eastern races and 
peoples in whom the dramatic im- 
pulse and the love of music is pecu- 
liarly ardent, since, moreover, 
childhood is the special season of 
make-believe. At the Edison every. 
lesson has its mimetic accompani- 
ment. Every new thought has its 
pantomime. Every precept has its 
appropriate gesture and play of ex- 
pression. The teachers no longer 
give ‘language lessons’; they act 
them with their classes. For the 
usual daily dramatizations there are 
no costumes, no scenery, and no 
stage. There is merely dialogue and 
action, with, perhaps, a few proper- 
ties.” 


CALIFORNIA. 


Twenty-five of the county superin- 
tendents are women. 

PASADENA. Allen Groves, a 
student in the high school here, won 
$50 by a prize essay on “The Value 
of Total Abstinence.”’ 

SAN FRANCISCO. The Chinese 
schools of this city are of surpassing 
interest. The children and young 
people are mostly American born 


HAND SAPoLio CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 


rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, 39 Jackson Blvd, 
Denver, Col, 405 Cooper Bldg. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. 


Portland, Ore., 611 


BOSTON 


2-A Park Street. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Les Angeles, Cal., 238 Devgias Bicg. 
Swetland Bldg. 


Che James F. McCullough Teachers’ 


Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


All ealls for teachers direct from school authorities. 


tions. Com 
JACKSON BOULEVARD 


Positive persona] recommenda- 


tent teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 31 00ien square, new York, Est: 1889 


upplies College men and women on 


short notice for high — positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 


Phone. No advance fee. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


623 So. Wabash Ay. 
Chicago, Hl. 


C. J. Albert, Manager 


Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our 
to reall our new 


our new booklet ie a Bus 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho 


Tmanent clients. YOU want 


Western ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 


NEW ENGLAND 


W. B. ANDREWS, Manager, Portland, Maine, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Aseists Teachers in obtainn g 


Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


Some New Books. 


Title. 


Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Mac 
The Dweller on the Threshold 
The individual and Society 
The Makin’s of a Girl 


A History of New England Fisheries.......... 
The Animals and the Man .......... .... ...... 
Annals of Educational Progress in 1910......... 
The Queen of Orplede.................... 
Schiller’s William Tel) 
Gettysburg 
The 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Foster Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston $1.50 


Bagley 


The MacmillanCo.. N.Y. 1.10 


Pabst Manual Arts Press, Peoria. [ll]. 1.00 
Ed.]} Silver, Burdett & Co., N.Y. —— 
ichens Century Co., 7 1.10 
Warren Longmans, Green & Co., * — 
Baldwin Badger, Bos 1.50 
McGuire 1.50 
Carroll Charles E. Merrill Co., N.Y. .30 
Mumby Little, Brown & Co., “4.50 
Larson Progress Co., Chicago —— 
McFarland Univ. of;Pennsylvania. il. — 
Kellogg Henry Holt & Co. N.Y. — 
Garber . B. Lippincott, Phil. 1.25 
Fitch Charities Publishing Co., ‘ — 
D’Ooge Ginn & Co., Boston 1.00 


Vos 
Beecham A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 1.75 
Myers Sherman, French & Co., Boston 1.20 


and style themselves “Americans.” 
Girls as well as boys are in the pubs 
lic schools. Many of them style 
themselves “Mission Americans,” 
which means that they have become 
“Christians” and go to an American 
mission on Sunday. The Chinese 
pupils are ardently patriotic Ameri- 
cans. The editor of the Journal of 
Education heard one of these young 
men recite with ardor, recently, one 
of Lincoln’s noblest but unfamiliar 
utterances, one that had nothing to 
do with slavery or the Civil war. It 
was an event never to be forgotten. 


> 


Conference of National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 


The wonderful development of the 
colored race during the fifty years 
since tue declaration of emancipa- 


_ tion was brought home in the recent 


Boston conference of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People as well as the restric- 
tions which officials in all walks are 
raising to limit this development. 


Negroes are finding less and less op- 
portunity for education, religious 
training, and justice before the law, 
illogically enough because prejudiced 
whites condemn them for their igno- 
rance and degradation. President 
Taft recommended in his recent 
message “that steps be taken looking 
to the holding of a negro exposition 
in celebration of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the issuing by Mr. Lincoln 
of the Emancipation Proclamation.” 
A thorough realization of the attain- 
ments and the abilities of the race 
thus displayed would be a large fac- 
tor in alleviating the problem of 
prejudice and discrimination. 
Oswald Garrison Villard, chair- 
man of the executive committee of 
the association and editor of the New 
York Evening Post, quoted an in- 
stance of the inequality in school 
advantages which is permitted in 
this democracy from statistics of 
Charles L. Coon, head of the Wilson, 
N. C., schools. He said: “Let me 
give you the case of a single North 
Carolina county, Alexander county. 
The total value of the school prop- 
erty in which 224 school children are 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
For both sexes, For catalogue 


address the Principal, A.C. BoypEx, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 
Coeducational. for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. 
MAX, Principal. 


MENEELYSCO. ry. 


Troy), 
The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 
DELL 
Dearly 100 years aga. | & 


being taught is but $309. The aver- 
age Length of the school term is but 
sixty-five days, and the total amount 
expended for teaching but $412.32, 
or an average per year to each 
teacher $51.54. Can anyone witb 
sane senses believe that the educa- 
tion given here merits that name, or 
that any child can master the rudi- 
ments of an education, even if he 
should attend these schools for the 
term of sixty-five days? It was only 
the other day that the state superin- 
tendent of education in South Caro- 
lina declared that the colored schools 
of the state, inadequate as they are, 
were wholly without any supervision 
or inspection, or settled state policy. 
The Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People believes that 
public education of the colored child 
in the South is steadily retrograding, 
and it asks for the means to make @ 
scientific investigation and to dem- 
onstrate these facts to the country.” 
The work of this body along educa- 
tional lines as well as that devoted 
to civil, political, and industrial 
problems carries on the wish of 
President Washington expressed in 
the words, “In proportion as the 
structure of the government gives 
foree to public opinion it is essential 
that public opinion be 


ILL-MANNERED CHICKENS. 


Little Robert, three years of age, 
went with his grandmother to the 
chicken park to see her feed the 
chickens. When the little ones 
jumped upon the water dish and 
dipped their bills into the water, he 
cried: “Oh, grandimother, they are 
putting their feet on the table.” 


WAS IT WRITTEN WITH A 
DIXON PENCIL? 


“Your name,” he stammered, “is— 
is written on my heart.” 

“Yes?’ she whispered. “But—but 
wouldn’t it be much nicer if your 
name were engraved on my _ sta- 
tionery?’—Inland Stationer. 


WHERBE THE EVIL LIES. 


Griggs—“You talk a lot, Briggs; 
now what have you got against mar- 
ried life?’ 

Briggs—“What have I got against 
it? Why,.man, take this terrible di- 
vorce evil; it flourishes among mar- 
ried people exclusively.” 


WITH POOR SUCCESS. 

“Talk about man!” exclaimed the 
suffragist. “What has man _ ever 
done for woman?” 

“He’s furnished her with a modek 
she’s trying durned hard to imitate,” 
eame a voice from the rear of the 
hall. 


. ABBURY Pit- ~ 


is 
it 
= : Administration of the College Curriculum..... 
7 iv Handwork Instruction for Boys 
Alice’s Adventures in 
ee The Romance of Book 
Your Forces and How to Use Then 
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BOSTON THEATRES, 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Andrew Mack, the Irish singer, 
comes to Boston next week. An- 
other feature will be Jack Wilson 
and his company in a new version of 
“An Upheaval in  Darktown.” 
Claude and Fanny Usher will be 
seen in their comedy sketch, “Fa- 
gin’s Decision.” Rivoli, an Ttalian 
eharacter change artist, enacts an 
entire play by himself. New- 
eomers will be Lee White and 
George Perry in singing and danc- 
Ing specialties. Bertisch, the strong 
man, will also appear, and others 
will be the Vissochi brothers, won- 
derful accordion players, and Raw- 
son and June, the boomerang 
throwers. 


A SUCCESSFUL QUEST. 
“Wel, Bill, how did you come out 
with the trust company?” : 


“They accepted your offer, did 


they?’ 

“Yep.” 

“What kind of a job did they give 
you?’ 

“Didn’t give me any.” 

“ahen how did they accept your 
proposition?” 

“I offered them the refusal of my 
services, and they accepted it—re- 
fused ’em right off the handle.”— 
Harper’s Weekly. 

Howard—“‘What would you say if 
you were asked to give an _ illustra- 
tion of the unattainable?’ 

Coward—‘Well, I always used to 
give champagne, but now I’ve 
changed it to steak.”—Lippincoit’s. 


> 


SEEN AND HEARD ON LONG 
ISLAND. 

A teacher tells ._.me that ata 
brooklyn school not long, since, the 
class in geography was asked: 
“What are some of the natural pe- 
culiarities of Long Island?’ The 
pupils tried to think, and after a 
while a boy raised his hand. “Il 
know,” said he. “Well what are 
they?” asked the teacher. “Why,” 
said the boy, with a triumphant 
look, “on the south side you can 
see the sea, and on the north side 
you can hear the sound.”-—Spare 
Moments. 


& 


Palmer’s Pilgrimages 


to Old-World Shrines. Fifth An- 
nual Tour. Nine Countries, Ireland 
and Scotland to Italy. Party lim- 
ited to ten. Sixty-six days, $425, 
everything included. Sail June 24. 
Send itinerary. Corwin F., 
Palmer, Superintendent of Schools, 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 


TEACHERS’. AGENCIES. 


more than ever has brought principals to our office who have come to us for 
APRI careful recommendations of candidates Whom they might see at work.. In some 
instances, we have named two candidates who might safely be looked up for certain vacan— 
cies, but more often we have named only one. Thus on Apri! 5, Superintendent Redman of 
Hornell came to our office to look for a princi for one of his best grammar schools. He 
looked over the records of two or three teachers fitted for that work and picked out the 
one candidate best fitted tor his needs. He called her up by long distance telephone from 
our office, met her that afternoon in Utica, was pleased with her, and went to Oxford with 
her, where he spent the next day visiting her at work. Before he had left her she had 
signed the contract to go to Hornell. On April 3, Superintendent Sherman of Englewood, 
N. J., came to our office to talk over the matter of a teacher of English in his high school 


at $900. We finally selected the two teachers who seemed to suit him best, one in central . 


New York and one in western C0 both at work and appointed 
New York. He visited them RE MMENDATION the one from western New 
York. Dr. Summerbell of Lake mont was in need of a teacher of Art for Palmer lnetitute 
—Starkey Seminary. We named but one candidate, who was in Pennsylvania, and after 
a personal interview, Dr. Summerbell appointed her. Mr. Roberts of the Ypsilanti Nor mal 
visited us in reference to a teacher of domestic science, and after looking over our records 
carefully, visited teachers at work in western New York and eastern Massachusetts, and 
at present expects to appoint one or the other. We are sending similarly thie month 
through one candidate work, a St. Lawrence graduate to Winchester, Mass.. for science at 
$1,200; a teacher of commercial branches from Carthage to Jamestown at $700; a teacher 
of English and me id from Liberty to Tuckahoe at $700; a teacher of kindergarten 
trom Rome to Fishkill-on-Hudson at $550; a teacher of commercial branches from Leon. 
ardsville to Lawrence at $900. We might indeed name many more similar cases WORK 
but these are sufficient to serve as samples of our April one candidate 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C.W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N Y. 


BLISHED 22 YEAR 
IONS FILLED, 7,500 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools, WM, 0. PRATT, Mgr. 


introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY tod Pamties 
and OREIGN Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Cal) on 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate throughout the entire 
West. We fill positions in all lines of Educational Work. ; 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 425-€-7 Exchange Building. Denver, 
Colorado. Eastern office: 401 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa., Southern office: 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


PECIALISTS with goou general education wanted for deparimeni work im 
High, Preparatory and Norma) School anc Coll ges in epn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $00 to $70 per menth. For fu rthe 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
C. V. Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
P Sec. and Treas, 

During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY Boston 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 


E SCHERMERHORN TEACBFRS’ AGENCY. A superio: agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! officials 


PECIAL VACATION OFFER 


GOOD FOR 3 MONTHS 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


is making a Special Offer to those who can 
secure subscriptions during the summer vaca- 
tion. Send now for particulars—free advertis- 
ing material—free sample copies. 
Address DESK 74-A 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 155 Fifth Ave., New York 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 333 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
5 Madison, Wis, 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY wien: 
Ninth year. Enrollment inytwo agencies at 
rice ofone. Our free literature tells what we 

ave done for others. Address either office. 
A COME GUT WEST Where it Pays to Teach 
Our “ placing service " is unique in the educational field. We do not send 
PLACING you printed notification blanks telling you to “ go after” vacancies, or ru- 
mored vacancies. We write up and send the empioyer a special bound report 
upon your qualifications, sho preparation, personality, credentials and 
AGENCY experience. This costs us money, at it places you in the position you desire. 
FOR BUSINESS WEN’S CLEARING HOUSE, Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Denver, Colo, 
Kindly send me your booklet, “ A Placing Agency for Teachers,Th» 
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School 
hool efnsus Through Geyserland and 
just completed, shows a heavy increase over th® 
4 =: highest previous total of Remington Typewriters the Storied Northwest Si 4 
used in business schools. It shows a 2 to 1 Rem- 
ington majority over any other typewriter. From-the N. BE. San Francisco, 
(Tickets on Sale June 27 to July 5, Inclusive.) 
{ i ¢ The Remington 1S the World S The round-trip to San Francisco direct, returning via = 
Portland, Tacoma or Seattle, through the Columbia River, 
bs } Standard Typewriter a Puget Sound, Cascade and Rocky Mountain regions, on the 
Northern Pacific Railway 
’ i Hence it fol- is but $77.50 from Chicago, $72.50 from St. Louis, proportion- 
ees lows that ‘‘Miss ately low from all eastern points. Take the Great Lakes 
is steamer trip, in connection, 
if the 
standard typ- Yellowstone Park 
3 hotel accommodations and stage fare, is only $55.50. 
: The trip through the Fertile 
and Scenic Northwest is an edu- 
ey cation in itself,to say nothing of 
free illustrated books of the trip 
upon request. Ask for ‘Land of 
is Geysers.” 
(Incorporated) A.M. CLELAND, Gen. Pass’r Agent, 
New York and Every where ahd 
mer 
| Eric Pape School of Art 
UB WINSHIP 
- October, 3, 1910, to May 28, 1911 Teachers’ A enc 
sii Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE § y 
Painter and Illustrator 
| REMOVED TO 
Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- BEACON BUILDING i 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
ELUSTRA- No. 6 Beacon Street 
TION and DECORATIVE 
Te DESIGN BOSTON 
No Examinations for Admission 
New Building! 
«ae Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. . 
=) Scholarships and Medals. Modern Equipment! 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Expert Service! 
Iflustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 
on i Cor. Mass, Ave, & Boylston St. ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
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